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HOME LIVING PROBLEMS 
GRACE G. REEVES 


private school connected with 
4 Teachers College, Columbia 
a! University, and situated near 
the University in New York City. Both 
girls and boys are admitted to the kinder- 
garten and the lower grades; girls may 
remain through the twelfth grade, but 
after the sixth grade boys go to what is 
known as the “upper” school. The school 
is one of the thirty on the list of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association’s committee 
on the relation of school and college and has 
many visitors from almost all parts of the 
world. 

The aims of the school are centered in the 
all-round growth of the individual. The 
co-ordinated program strives for an inte- 
grated personality, and all the so-called 
“special subjects” are drawn on so that the 
child may get a picture of the life problems 
concerned with whatever phase of civiliza- 
tion he is studying and may identify himself 
with it. He sees how people in that far- 
away beginning, in that neighbor country 
across the sea, in various sections of this 
country, have all met the same basic prob- 
lems that he faces. He begins to realize 
that his mode of life is very much affected 
by the events of history and by other 
peoples. The problems of everyday living 
in a cosmopolitan city become the starting 
point of many of the units of work which 
make up the core content of the curriculum. 





The contribution of home economics is 
fivefold: 


1/ To help the child appreciate the problems of 
home living as they appear in the school situa- 
tion 

2. 'To see and understand the part the home plays 
in man’s life 

3. To foster good health habits and help the child 
to appreciate some of the health practices sug- 
gested to him, whether at home or at school 

4. To offer experiences whereby the child may 
identify himself more closely with the phase of 
life he is studying 

5. To enable the child to develop special interests 
which lead to personal satisfactions, release ten- 
sions, and possibly give glimpses of future voca- 
tions 


Opportunities of this kind are open to 
all the grades from the first through the 
twelfth. The teacher of home economics 
must be able to pick up the thread at any 
stage and weave it into the picture so 
that it becomes meaningful to the child. 
This does not mean that basic principles 
of home economics are not taught. It 
simply means that they are given another 
emphasis, beginning at another point. 
For example, appreciation of what makes 
up a good diet may be approached from the 
angle of what primitive man found to eat, 
of what the medieval housewife was able 
to serve at her trestle table without the 
benefit of forks. Family relationships take 
on a tapestried aspect when one compares 
the modern family with that of other ages. 
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One finds that history really does repeat 
itself when one studies how costume has 
reflected the life and philosophy of the 
times. The more modern problems con- 
cerned with housing, education for better 
buymanship, devices for more comfortable 
home living, all find their way into this 
program. 

, The grade or home-room teacher takes 
the initiative in arranging class activities 
and has a planning conference with all the 
special teachers who will be concerned. 
The teacher of home economics comes into 
the picture at the points where her subject 
matter background can contribute the 
most. Others, such as the teachers of in- 
dustrial arts, fine arts, or science, also do 
their part. The children \weave the whole 
together in whatever fashion the class 
decides. Sometimes this takes the form of 
a play or pageant with costumes and prop- 
erties, sometimes a mural with its represen- 
tation of various phases of life, sometimes a 
notebook in which the child records his 
personal reactions. 

In the elementary school (below the 
seventh grade) the home economics work 
fits in nicely with the special problems of 
home and community living which so 
often form a part of its curriculum. Prac- 
tical opportunities are offered for the child 
to gain experience in certain situations 
which enrich the social studies program. 
How it works may be seen from the follow- 
ing brief illustrations: 


First grade. The children who are beginning to 
write often send letters to ask if they may come to 
the kitchen to work out a special interest that has 
arisen in the classroom. They want to make a 
fruit drink for their midmorning lunch, to do some- 
thing with a coconut that has come from Florida, 
to make some junket because they read a book 
“Junket Is Nice.” Many learnings take place in 
these simple episodes, from the need of clean hands 
when working with foods to the beginnings of 
appreciation as to the values of the foods with 
which they are coming in contact. They are learn- 


ing to work together in a homelike situation, with 
all its planning, co-operation, use of tools, standards 
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of good workmanship, and satisfaction of turning 
out a product that pleases both eye and taste. As 
a result, the children go home and ask to help in 
the kitchen there. 

Second grade. The interests of this grade may 
go outside the classroom. The children may want 
to go to the market and buy vegetables with which 
to make soup, to make cookies for refreshments 
when they invite another class or their parents to 
come and hear the reports of what they saw on a 
trip. Besides many manipulative and group learn- 
ings, such activity also involves those of hospitality. 
The classroom must be made ready for the guests, 
and plans must be made for nice serving, for the 
care of the guests, and for the clearing-up after they 
are gone. 

Third grade. Many of the interests already 
spoken of carry over into this grade. The children 
are busy acquiring firsthand knowledge of the life 
about them. They are conscious of the holidays 
as they come and go and are apt to ask for an 
opportunity to celebrate them; for example, to 
make a Christmas gift to take home. Often the 
home-room teacher, who always makes herself one 
of the group in the laboratory, finds interests arising 
which she can carry on further in the realms of 
English and arithmetic. 

Fourth and fifth grades. Were the special inter- 
ests often center in the life of boys and girls of 
other lands, or in the problems that faced the 
colonial settlers of our own country. In either case 
the request often is made for an opportunity to 
make costumes similar to those worn by the people 
being studied. This may lead to an excursion to 
the museum or the library. Then come work 
periods when the group may experiment with pat- 
terns and material. Boys as well as girls work with 
much satisfaction to get the feather properly 
placed on the Swiss hat or to evolve a Puritan cos- 
tume. A typical foods unit might be: “How the 
colonial housewife solved her food problem.” In 
this the children can experiment with various uses 
of corn meal, make a stew with the foods that they 
have found were known and used at that time. 
Making butter and cottage cheese offers an oppor- 
tunity to compare the use of milk then and now and 
gives an idea of the various types of work which 
have been taken out of the home, with the result 
that there is now more leisure for the family. The 
amount of time given to this unit depends on the 
“purposing and planning’? which the home-room 
teacher and the pupils make with the special 
teachers. 

Sixth grade. For several years the home eco- 
nomics work in this grade has centered about a 
health unit: “What are the foods and other factors 
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that make for growth and health?” This is one 
place where the home economics subjects offer the 
core content. A rat experiment is set up in the 
home room, and an opportunity is given for practi- 
cal laboratory work about the three meals of the 
day. ‘The interest aroused by the animal experi- 
ment spreads widely; the children talk about it at 
home, make charts and posters, and explain the 
experiment to visitors; reports of progress get into 
the school newspaper; an assembly program is 
organized by the children themselves. The home- 
room teacher finds many leads for English, both 
oral and written, and for arithmetic. The girls 
and boys are interested in figuring out the calories 
they need in a day, in adding up the contributions 
of each meal, and in making graphs and weight 
charts. There are many opportunities for the 
forming of good habits of work both individually 
and in groups. The animals need daily care which 
only responsible individuals can give. And an 
assembly program can only be worked out with the 
co-operation of the whole group. Many parents 
report that the children make fewer complaints 
about their food and try new foods with less resist- 
ance. The growth of individual interests is shown 
when children write for illustrative material about 
vitamins or start animal experiments of their own. 

In the foods laboratory the boys and girls work 
together in small family groups. Good standards 
of workmanship are set up, and skills are acquired 
in handling tools and materials. Then the class 
is given an opportunity to practice group planning 
and the organization of practical work. Firsthand 
knowledge is gained from the meal situations in the 
laboratory. And new appreciation of the meal 
problem at home is acquired with every lesson. 
The unit ends with a mother’s lunch, which brings 
into play all the special skills and abilities for work- 
ing together that have been accumulated during 
the six years. It is difficult to say who are prouder 
over the results, the mothers or the children. 


For the six years of the junior and senior 
high school level, there is a co-ordinated 
program. How home economics is fitted 
into this is briefly outlined: 


Seventh grade. The core content is centered 
around the history of man’s progress. At every 
point comparisons are made with modern life, so 
that the girls are conscious of the forces of the past 
that have shaped their present living. This grade 
begins with a study of primitive man and primitive 
tribes of today, then continues through the Greek 
and Roman civilization. The teachers of home 


economics and industrial arts work together very 
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closely and divide a double period once a week dur- 
ing the year. Sometimes the class works in one 
department and sometimes in the other, depending 
on the need and interest of the group. The teacher 
of home economics goes into the classroom occa- 
sionally to help build up the subject matter concern- 
ing the home life of the various peoples and to give 
an understanding of family relationships then and 
now. Health and sanitation problems are dis- 
cussed, particularly as they are exemplified in 
houses and clothing. The activities in the home 
economics laboratories are concerned with the 
food customs, such as “Primitive foods still found 
in American diets,” or a ‘‘Greek banquet in the days 
of Socrates.” Costumes for the culminating 
activities are worked out in co-operation with the 
art department. Other practical group living 
problems come up, such as the annual class party 
or the decorations of the home room. 

A child-care unit is given in this grade. There 
are several reasons for this: It helps to establish 
standards for judging behavior at other ages; there 
is a school custom of having each class choose an 
organization to help financially and the children in 
this grade are interested in agencies which help 
babies; these discussions give the girl an oppor- 
tunity to look back over her own growing-up days 
and thus to understand her own health problems a 
little better. Activities in connection with this 
unit include: making notebooks or charts, visiting 
milk centers or baby clinics, visiting a baby in its 
own home, and observing small children who visit 
the class. 

Eighth grade. The social studies work in this 
class is concerned with life in the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance. The home economics classes offer 
the girls experiences which will help them to under- 
stand some of the difficulties of the past. A survey 
is made of how man has learned to preserve food, 
and in connection with this the girls learn to pre- 
serve foods in some of the practical home ways. 
Excursions are made to a cold-storage plant and 
other places where foods are handled. This work 
ties up with the science, which in this year starts 
with the prevalence of disease in the Middle Ages 
and comes to a modern understanding of bacteria, 
yeasts, and molds. Another activity unit that ties 
in with the home-room discussions of home life and 
family relationships is usually something in the way 
of clothing construction, either costumes for a cul- 
minating activity or dresses for a nursery school 
child. 

A child development unit is carried on in the 
home room as a part of the modern social problems 
study. Visits are made to various nursery schools, 
and one is “adopted” for the year to which repre- 
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sentatives of the class go each week to play with 
the children. Gifts are provided for all the children 
at Christmas, including dresses made by the home 
economics classes. An entertainment for the 
mothers of the nursery school children is an impor- 
tant event; very much thought and planning go into 
it, and it is made possible only by the greatest 
amount of group co-operation. 

Ninth grade. For this year, girls may elect to 
follow a line of personal interest from either house- 
hold or industrial arts. One of the themes of the 
social studies in this year has to do with exploration. 
The home economics class takes its cue from this 
and interests itself in the contributions foreign 
countries have made to American diets. A back- 
ground is built up for each country so that the class 
may understand the forces which help to explain 
the cultures. Recipes are gathered from many 
sources—from parents or friends who have lived 
abroad, from magazine articles and travel books, 
from foreign cookbooks. Sometimes the original 
recipes are tried out in class and sometimes Ameri- 
can adaptations are prepared. Visits are made to 
foreign sections of the city where typical foods may 
be eaten in special restaurants. Whenever possible, 
actual examples of the arts and crafts of the people 
are brought in so that the girls may gain an appre- 
ciation of the art and beauty which these cultures 
may contribute to our own. When the work in 
social studies deals with the Industrial Revolution 
and its effect on modern life, the teacher of home 
economics is called into the home room. She helps 
the group to understand the far-reaching changes 
that the machine has made in many types of homes. 
She accompanies the class to a woolen mill where 
they see not only the process of turning raw wool 
into cloth but also the mill situation and the condi- 
tion of the workers. About this time the girls 
may make dresses for themselves in a clothing unit; 
here the industrial arts teacher is ready to co-oper- 
ate if anyone wishes to make wood or metal acces- 
sories, and the fine arts department helps those who 
want to decorate their dresses with bits of original 
design. 

These ninth-grade girls show an awakening 
interest in learning how to make the most of their 
personal appearance. During a ten-week period 


the home-room teacher provides time for the home 
economics teacher to discuss these personal prob- 
lems. The discussions may begin with the need 
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of a clean skin, continue through a demonstration 
of safe soaps, and end with an explanation of the 
Food and Drug Act. 

Tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. Home eco- 
nomics is elective in these grades, and because a 
choice has to be made among all the arts, the home 
economics classes are usually smaller than in the 
other grades. This enables the teacher to work 
very closely with the individual girls and help them 
build up good habits of work and fine attitudes. 
The many units of work offered follow the more 
traditional lines of home economics activities, and 
the girls elect according to their special interests. 
The emphasis is always given to modern applica- 
tions of the subject. Typical problems are: the 
school girl’s wardrobe, making a garment of a 
synthetic material, modern textiles and how they 
change our behavior, family living problems in an 
apartment, feeding the family in order to get full 
value for the money expended, how the government 
and the manufacturer are helping the consumer. 

The social studies classes in these three grades 
are concerned with the story of the United States, 
foreign cultures, and modern American conditions. 
Whenever the home economics teacher can con- 
tribute to a better understanding of the problems 
involved, she is called in for collaboration if not for 
actual help. 


One may see from these examples that 
the special home economics teacher is no 
longer set aside on the top floor or in the 
basement, but is drawn into all phases of 
life in the school. (She can no longer be a 
narrow specialist but must act as a reser- 
voir, ready to contribute to all types of 
problems involved in the training for every- 
day living from the time the child enters 
the kindergarten until she is ready for 
college. \ The home economics teacher must 
be familiar not only with her own field of 
work but with the curriculum of the entire 
school. It is frequently necessary for her 
to originate and sell her ideas to home-room 
teachers as well as to contribute to their 
plan. The success of such a program lies 
in co-operation. 
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LABELING IN TEXAS 


MARY ANNA GRIMES 


—— \ HE Texas consumer is to con- 
NY tinue buying a “pig in a poke,” 
Of though she does not always find 
SJ the contents of the poke satis- 
factory or get much assistance from the 
manufacturer—at least that is the conclu- 
sion reached by the Texas Home Economics 
Association after studying the labels found 
on products sold in Texas. 

For two years the committee on the 
standardization of consumer goods has 
been making a study of the labels found on 
products bought in Texas and of the satis- 
faction derived from the goods. The pur- 
pose was to determine the adequacy of the 
labels and whether there was any relation 
between the information on the label and 
the satisfaction obtained from the product. 
The first year’s work, described in the 
JournaL for March 1937, consisted of 
evaluating information found on 803 labels 
collected by high school and college 
students. 

During the second year, Texas manu- 
facturers were invited to co-operate. Let- 
ters explaining the work undertaken and 
forms for answers were sent to 595 Texas 
manufacturers of food and textile products. 
Each manufacturer was asked to give the 
year when his products were first placed on 
the market, what products he manufactures 
and under what trade names, how differ- 
ences in grades are indicated, and in what 
Texas cities each product may be bought. 
He was also asked to send one of each of the 
labels used and to give suggestions for 
educating the consumer to buy wisely. 

Although the latest available list of 
manufacturers was used, 27 letters were 
returned undelivered, in most cases because 







the firm had gone out of business. Only 15 
per cent of the remaining 568 manufac- 
turers replied. 

Among the helpful suggestions for edu- 
cating the consumer were: Learn to read 
labels and know meanings of common 
terms used on food and textile products; 
learn quality and types most suited to 
purpose and buy accordingly; test products 
for quality and satisfaction and record 
conclusions for future use. Several of 
those answering thought the consumer 
should investigate the reliability of the 
manufacturer, the cleanliness of the plant, 
and the fairness of wages. Others thought 
training for wise buying should begin in 
the elementary grades and certainly not 
later than high school. A few warned 
that the consumer should not be “be- 
fuddled by smoke-screen advertising.” 
Fifteen per cent thought each purchaser 
should learn what is made in Texas and, 
when prices and qualities were equal, give 
preference to home products. 

Suggestions for work of the Association 
included fostering a pure food law and 
working for its enforcement in Texas; 
campaigning for truthful advertising and 
labeling; working for better understanding 
between the producer and consumer; and 
the compilation of short, nontechnical 
bulletins on quality and their distribution 
to the public. Many advised that the 
public should be told what the Association 
is doing as “they are not aware of your 
existence now.” 

The bedding manufacturers were almost 
unanimous in stressing the need for a 
bedding law in Texas for the protection of 
both the consumer and the honest manu- 
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facturer. Texas is not among the increas- 
ing number of states having such laws. 

Among the suggestions of doubtful value 
were statements that the consumer only 
needed to know that the product was made 
in Texas, of Texas materials, and by Texas 
labor; that the particular firm answering 
the question made the product; that Texas 
products are better than those from other 
states; that the calorie content is all one 
needs to know about food; that style is 
more important than quality of fabric or 
workmanship; and that price lists, window 
displays, and advertisements give all the 
information needed. One manufacturer 
would compel all state institutions to pur- 
chase only those products manufactured in 
Texas. The suggestion previously men- 
tioned, that consumers should test textiles 
before buying, was limited in value by the 
fact that few homes can hope to become 
effective testing laboratories. 

Fifty-two per cent of the manufacturers 
reported that grade differences were not 
indicated by labels; 3 per cent had their 
own systems of numbering; 26 per cent 
used trade names; 10 per cent used different 
colors in the labels; and 8 per cent denoted 
grade differences by the wording on the 
labels. Is it any wonder that the average 
consumer is bewildered when differences in 
quality are expressed in so many different 
ways by the manufacturers themselves? 

Several manufacturers said the consumer 
should know what grades were represented 
by all trade names. But with something 
like 1,000 brands of canned peaches, 300 
brands of canned pineapple, 1,000 brands 
of canned salmon, and 4,500 brands of 
canned corn, to name only a few, how can 
the customer be expected to learn the 
names, let alone the quality each repre- 
sents? 

In the second year, the labels examined 
represented 17 Texas companies manu- 
facturing 13 different textile articles and 22 
different brands, and 78 Texas manufac- 
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turers manufacturing 94 different brands 
and 45 different food products. 

During the two years, 1,526 labels in all 
were sent to the committee by home eco- 
nomics classes of state colleges and univer- 
sities. Accompanying each label was a 
statement telling whether the product was 
satisfactory or not and if not, why not. 
Of all articles reported, 88 per cent of the 
Texas and 93 per cent of the out-of-state 
ones were satisfactory. 

The labels were divided for analysis in 
two ways, into out-of-state and state and 
into textile products and food products. 

It was found that 96 per cent of the out- 
of-state and 100 per cent of the Texas 
dresses carried trade names. Less than 
one third of all dresses carried the name and 
address of the manufacturer. No guaran- 
tee of any kind was given on 80 per cent 
of the out-of-state and 92 per cent of the 
Texas dresses. Very few labels gave any 
information concerning the fiber content. 
Fourteen per cent of the out-of-state and 
24 per cent of the Texas dresses were re- 
ported unsatisfactory. Fading and exces- 
sive shrinking were the two most common 
faults, followed by pulling at the seams, 
lack of durability, poor workmanship, poor 
fit, and inferior trimmings. 

Of 45 men’s shirts, 8 were reported un- 
satisfactory because of excessive shrinking 
and fading—the same complaints made for 
women’s cotton dresses. Both causes of 
complaint could be removed if the manu- 
facturer would make and the consumer pay 
the price for colorfast, shrinkageproof 
fabrics. It was interesting to note that 
the unsatisfactory garments carried no 
guarantees. Did the manufacturers know 
they would fade and shrink? 

Other textile products contained approxi- 
mately the same percentage of unsatis- 
factory articles. 

From the survey of clothing labels, it 
seems that the information the customer is 
most certain to find is the trade name. 
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Few manufacturers placed their names and 
addresses where the customer might read 
them. Many labels had no fiber identifica- 
tion, and some were misleading as to fiber 
content. Only a portion carried guaran- 
tees, but in general the goods with guaran- 
tees were reported satisfactory. No labels 
gave all the information the customer 
would be justified in demanding. Com- 
ments on sizes included such as “this dress 
runs large” or “‘this make is small,” suggest- 
ing a need for standardization of sizes. 

Causes given for dissatisfaction in canned 
foods were poor flavor, husks in corn, skins 
in canned tomatoes, toughness, overcook- 
ing, foreign “specks,” and lack of uniform- 
ity in size. Poor flavor was given as the 
reason for dissatisfaction in 54 per cent of 
the unsatisfactory foods canned in Texas, 
in contrast with 25 per cent of the foods 
canned elsewhere; and this is in spite of the 
statement of one Texas manufacturer that 
Texas foods were of better flavor than those 
canned elsewhere. 

The labels on all food products gave the 
trade name, weight of contents, and the 
name and address of the manufacturer. 
When the information on the labels was 
compared with what was thought would be 
an ideal label for each particular product, 
none, regardless of source, was found com- 
pletely satisfactory. Information on one 
Texas product was so scanty that the only 
clue to the quality of the contents of the 
can was the statement in small, inconspicu- 
ous letters that it had been “U. S. Govern- 
ment inspected.” Labels on 10 per cent 
of the out-of-state products and 10 per cent 
of the Texas products were fairly satis- 
factory, lacking in only two or three points. 
No labels included the grade designations 
advocated. 

None of either the food or the clothing 
labels collected by students, whether pre- 
pared in Texas or elsewhere, gave the com- 
plete information the consumer should 
have before purchasing. It was found, 
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however, that the products carrying the 
most information were the most satisfac- 
tory, indicating either that the quality 
was superior or that the customer had been 
able to choose what she wanted. 

A comparison of the percentage of un- 
satisfactory products prepared in Texas 
and elsewhere for the two years gives a 
suggestion of changes which may have 
taken place either in quality or in con- 
sumer taste. Of the food products from 
out of the state, 10 per cent in 1936 and 27 
per cent in 1937 were not satisfactory. Of 
Texas food products, 12 per cent in 1936 
and 14 per cent in 1937 were reported un- 
satisfactory. In 1936, 27 per cent and in 
1937, 12 per cent of the Texas textile 
products were unsatisfactory in comparison 
with 25 and 7 per cent for the textile 
products manufactured elsewhere. This 
suggests that textile products are improving 
in quality rapidly but that food products 
are finding less favor, particularly those 
prepared out of the state. 

Some startling and unexplained price 
differences were reported by the students. 
For example, the same brand of spinach in 
the same size of can sold for 10 cents in 
most sections, but in a few near by, for 15 
cents. Why should there be a 50 per cent 
difference in price? The consumer has 
learned that price is not always a safe 
guide to quality. 

She is told to learn trade names and the 
qualities they represent, but why should she 
be expected to find out and remember 
whether Summer Breeze tomatoes canned 
at X, Texas, are better than Spring Zephyr 
canned at Y, Texas; or that Silver Dart 
salmon is superior to Golden Arrow? Have 
you ever seen a grocery clerk who knew 
about all the brands in his store? Would 
it not be simpler if the purchaser could be 
sure, for example, that, regardless of name 
or source, all canned tomatoes labeled grade 
A would be whole tomatoes, free from the 
skin and the black specks of which she 
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complains, thus suitable for salads, and 
that grade C would be satisfactory and 
more economical for sauces and soups? 
When buying mushrooms, why should she 
be expected to know how the following 
terms are rated and which is the best for 
her purpose: Extra Miniature, Miniature, 
Sur Extra, Sur Extra Petite, Small Extra 
or Extra Petite, Extras, First Choice, 
Choice Pieces, and Stems? 

The customer is advised to read the 
label, but of what value is the reading if 
all she learns is that the article is a Jane 
Doe dress, or 1 pound and 3 ounces of John 
Doe tomatoes, and probably knows nothing 
of either Jane or John Doe? If the custo- 
mer knew a dress was not a fast color and 
that it might shrink excessively, would she 
not prefer to pay more, if necessary, to get 
one that would not fade or shrink? Would 


a man buy a shirt if he knew that after the 
first trip to the laundry the collar band 
would be too tight and the sleeves too 
Would not greater frankness on 


short? 
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the part of the manufacturer be profitable 
to him through better satisfied customers? 

Several conclusions are suggested and 
many questions are raised by this study. 
It seems from the number of replies received 
that only about 15 per cent of the Texas 
manufacturers are interested in the efforts 
of consumers to obtain satisfactory labels 
and to make the consumers wiser buyers. 
However, of this 15 per cent, a number 
showed considerable interest in the organi- 
zation, were sympathetic with its efforts, 
offered co-operation, and gave good sugges- 
tions. 

Since in an increasing number of states, 
canned dog food must now be labeled as to 
its contents, perhaps it is not too much to 
hope that some day man will be given the 
same protection as his dog. In the mean- 
time, the Texas Home Economics Associa- 
tion joins the small group of Texas manu- 
facturers who are interested in helping the 
customer to buy wisely in an attempt to 
get the pig out of the poke. 
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CONSUMER PROBLEMS IN HOME FURNISHING 


HENRIETTA M. THOMPSON 


emphasis on low-cost housing. 
Housing research is being en- 
@ gaged in by educational institu- 
Housing programs are encouraged 
in many communities, and a permanent 
federal agency is making available funds at 
low interest for home building. Parallel- 
ing this there should be a quickened interest 
in the furnishings for homes. 

Analysis will show that kitchen equip- 
ment is being studied and evaluated. 
Staple household fabrics, such as sheeting 
and bath towels, are being defined and 
standardized; some literature and illustra- 
tive material on wool pile rugs and carpets 
have been prepared. But there is a great 
group of household furnishings about which 
many questions may be raised and few 
adequately answered. For a number of 
years the home economist has been cham- 
pioning the cause of the consumer of textiles, 
clothing, foodstuffs, and household equip- 
ment but has neglected the interests of the 
homemaker who needs a new chair for the 
living room and doesn’t know whether wool 
friezé, cotton damask, or rayon brocade 
will give the best wear, whether she should 
insist on mahogany or accept birch-finished 
mahogany, and who wonders helplessly why 
a three-piece upholstered set may be pur- 
chased for $50 while a sofa alone may cost 
$150. The two billion or so dollars spent 
for furniture in the United States each year 
is an impressive total. It warrants the 
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attention of the home economist. 
Charming color schemes, well-balanced, 
convenient arrangement of furniture, re- 
lated designs and textures have had ade- 
quate treatment in books and current 
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magazines; but helpful information regard- 
ing relative values in furniture construction 
and finish is scarce. Book lists and bibliog- 
raphies prepared for consumer assistance 
give practically no references. When one 
does trace down some pertinent facts and 
begins to ask questions of the merchant, he 
does not always know the answers. When 
he answers to the very best of his ability, 
one cannot be certain whether the low, 
medium-priced, or expensive rug or chair 
or table will best meet the needs of the 
purchaser. 

The West Annex of the Girls’ Dormitory 
of the University of Alabama was built in 
the spring of 1937 with funds from a Public 
Works Administration grant. A part of 
this was set aside for furnishings, and the 
School of Home Economics was requested 
to plan color schemes and finishes for walls, 
woodwork, and floors and to write the 
specifications for all furniture to be used 
throughout the building. This included a 
lounge or living room, a lobby, 5 “date 
rooms,” an office, 4 upstairs pajama 
lounges, an arcade sun parlor, and 15 single 
and 31 double bedrooms. 

For every article to be purchased, com- 
plete specifications had to be set up. An 
acceptable substitution for this was naming 
three different manufacturers of a chair, a 
table, or a sofa, giving catalog number of 
each acceptable article with careful desig- 
nation regarding finish, type of upholstery, 
dimensions, and any other facts important 
to make clear exactly what was desired. 
Into the specifications was written this 
clause: 


Catalogue numbers and suggested designs for 
furnishings and equipment are to be construed only 
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as being descriptive of the class of goods to be 
furnished. Other makes, equal in design, material, 
construction, workmanship, and finish to the manu- 
facturer’s products specified, will be accepted. 


Any manufacturer or merchant might bid. 

Many questions were raised in deciding 
what furnishings would serve as an effective 
setting for young college women, give satis- 
factory service over a period of years, and 
best exemplify the principles of good taste 
and artistic merit with a certain amount of 
individuality. 

What wood would be most satisfactory 
for furniture for student rooms? We had 
used walnut and “Old World finish” maple 
in other dormitories. Both proved to be 
birch with the walnut or maple finish. It 
_ seemed desirable to have variation, and 
hard or rock maple in a light finish and a 
so-called modern or twentieth-century 
design was the final choice. The bleached 
finish was too light, and the amber was too 
dark. A shade halfway between, known as 
pickled maple, seemed best. Our speci- 
fications called for maple, but it is possible 
that birch-finished maple would have been 
better. Both are hard woods; we found 
they carried the same price; and one factory 
selling what was called “streamlined 
maple” in advertising was making all of 
the pieces from birch. Several of the 
double desks, made with large plain sur- 
faces, have begun to split in the steam- 
heated rooms. A recent critic has said, 
“That always happens to maple.” Does 
it happen to birch too, or is birch free from 
this objection? Why did some of the 
maple desks split and some not? 

How could we best describe the construc- 
tion and finish desired? Our specifications 
carried the following description: 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR ALL-WOOD FURNITURE 
FOR BEDROOMS 


Contract or hotel construction. Solid, not ve- 
neered; rounded edges. 


Construction of drawers. All corners of drawers 


shall be dovetail construction, the frame joints 
mortised, tenoned, and pinned. Dust bottoms 
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shall be used under all drawers. There shall be 
screwed-in center drawer guides to aid in the easy 
movement of the drawers. All inner surfaces, in- 
cluding dust panels and guides and also the inside 
and outside of all drawers, shall have a spray coat 
of seal. 

Construction of desk chairs. The framing of all 
chairs shall be accomplished by a method which 
will insure all joints being absolutely tight. In 
addition to being glued, joints must either be 
doweled, mortised, and tenoned or be held with 
screws, whichever is found to secure the greatest 
strength. All exposed joints must be hairline and 
carefully finished over so as to be as inconspicuous 
as possible. 

Joints shall be of double dowel construction 
wherever possible, with special grooved hardware 
dowels, thoroughly seasoned. Care shall be taken 
to see that all dowel holes are of exact diameter 
and depth to fit the dowel and so drilled as not to 
weaken the frame. No butt points shall be per- 
mitted. 

Side stretchers shall be either mortised and ten- 
oned or doweled into side stretchers. Skirting 
or boxing underneath the seat shall be carefully 
fitted between the legs and doweled or glued to 
them; also it shall be glued and screwed to the 
under side of the seat. Skirting shall be further 
reinforced by four heavy handfitted corner blocks 
glued and screwed in place. 

Finish. For tops of chests and desks, arms of 
easy chairs, and seats of desk chairs shall be one 
which will not scratch easily but which when marred 
can be restored by rubbing other coats of the same 
material over the damaged places. For all furni- 
ture a water stain shall be used, and when dry this 
shall be sanded to a perfectly smooth surface; at 
least four coats of good waterproofing material 
shall be applied, sanded after each coat, and rubbed 
dull. 

Wood. Solid, not veneered, blond, or bleached 
maple. No wood from birch trees called maple 
will be accepted. Shade to be selected by Univer- 
sity from samples submitted and to be between a 
bleached and an amber finish. The same wood and 
wood finish must be used for all pieces of bedroom 
furniture. 

Design. In substantial accord with one of the 
catalogue numbers listed. All designs must be 
approved by the University. 


If enthusiastic student approval is any 
indication, our choice was a good one. 
The light wood shows neither scratches nor 
dust. Ink spots are easily wiped off. The 
simple lines, plain surfaces, and light effect 
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are pleasant and do not grow tiresome. 
Almost any color may be used with it har- 
This evaluation is based on 
six months’ use. Construction, of course, 
has had no reasonable test. Perhaps some- 
time our furniture will carry the assurance: 
“With reasonable care this construction 
and finish will give at least ten years of 
service. It will neither crack, split, nor 
warp. Top surfaces are moisture- and 
alcohol-proof.”’ 

All bedrooms have the same type of 
furniture, though the pieces are somewhat 
different in double and single rooms. The 
lounge, lobby, date rooms, and arcade 
offered another problem. There was some 
variation in every piece. It was hoped to 
secure an effect that would prove inspira- 
tional to young men and women going out 
from the University to plan their own 
homes in various sections of the state and 
country. A lovely modern oil painting 
called “Houseboats in the Swamps” by 
Gardiner Reed was secured for use above 
the fireplace in the lounge. It was framed 
in silver, and its soft, warm yellow, green, 
brown, and orange tones were the inspira- 
tion for the color scheme of the room. 

We desired bleached mahogany or wal- 
nut for the lounge, and many of the pieces 
were to be upholstered. These were the 
specifications for upholstered furniture: 


moniously. 


Design. Exact reproductions of designs speci- 
fied, unless indicated. Design must be submitted 
to the University for approval. 

Outer covering. Material of good quality and 
good design. Well tailored. Trimming used 
sparingly. There must be perfect matching of 
pattern and balance of design. Material must be 
wide enough to cover spaces without piecing or 
patching. Dull brass nailheads where nails are 
needed to fasten material at top of legs, except in 
leather pieces. Self-covered cords or welts of self- 
material to outline boxing of seams where design 
calls for it. Best grade matching gimp must be 
used. 

Wool or mohair fabrics must be guaranteed 
mothproof for five years. Bidder must guarantee 
fast color of all fabrics used. 

Grade of fabric. Indicatedineachitem. Fabric 
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to be selected by the University after the bid is 
accepted. 

Color of fabric. To be selected by the University 
after the bid is accepted. 

Construction. Hotel construction to be used 
throughout. 

Frame, exposed part: made of mahogany, walnut, 
or other fine woods as indicated; well finished. 

Covered part: hard wood, such as ash or maple; 
joints closely fitted and doweled or dovetailed, 
screwed, and glued; fitted corner blocks, glued and 
screwed in place to give strength; arms reinforced 
with metal where they meet the seat frame. 

Webbing. Finest quality, red striped; strips 
placed close together; each end attached to frame 
with at least nine tacks; used in seat, back, and 
arms. 

Springs. Double coils used in seat and back; 
placed close together but not touching; tied with 
eight knots, using best grade flax twine; springs on 
outside edge in seat reinforced with extra ties; 
edge wire attached to top of outside seat springs 
with twine to give extra support. No spring units 
or other cheap types of construction to be used in 
any seats or backs except in separate or loose 
cushions. 

Burlap for covering springs. 
woven, firm, 10- to 12-ounce grade. 
tacked to frame and sewed to springs. 

Stuffing and padding. Finest grade of long 
curled horsehair; two layers of hair stuffing used 
with burlap between the layers; firm rolls of founda- 
tion padding used on sharp edges of wooden frame; 
best grade of white cotton felt covering hair; strong, 
firm muslin over all. 

Cushions. Featherproof ticking channeled three 
or more times across, stuffed with down or a mixture 
of 75 per cent down and 25 per cent goose feathers. 
Spring units are to be used in items indicated. 


Strong, closely 
It must be 


As each item was listed, the upholstery 
fabric to be used was indicated in some 
such manner as: “Best grade mohair friezé 
or equivalent”’; ““Top grain leather, guaran- 
teed indefinitely not to crack or stick”; 
“upholstery covering to be selected from 
$4 per yard (retail) fabrics.” 

Wherever possible, we requested spring 
units in all loose cushions for chairs and 
sofas, believing they would give longer 
service than down, although the latter is 
more expensive. There are several grades 
of down. When it is used, which gives the 
best value in service and wear? Is it best 
to demand web construction in all up- 
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holstered pieces? Would the “automobile 
construction” or “spring units” be almost 
as comfortable and possibly more durable! 
There are numbers of problems in regard 
to upholstery. We wanted serviceability, 
but we also desired an interesting, har- 
monious, and varied effect. Should we use 


mohair throughout with variation in 
weave? Would rayon or cotton damask 
hold up? 


Specifications for all-wood furniture for 
the lounge were: 


Woods. Best grade of Honduras mahogany or 
walnut or other fine wood as indicated. Either 
solid throughout or solid with 3- or 5-ply veneer. 
Woods must be guaranteed not to warp, shrink, 
crack, or check when used. Kiln dried and thor- 
oughly seasoned. 

Construction. Hotel construction. Expert la- 
bor, hand processes; high grade of glue; strong, 
perfectly fitted and glued joints with reinforcements 
glued and screwed; ply wood used where needed 
for added strength and beauty. Chair frames 
must have corner blocks screwed and glued in place. 

Drawers shall have dovetail construction back 
and front, 3-ply wood on bottom, and 5-ply wood 
in front. There shall be center guide strips with 
dust-proof bottoms. 

Finish. Highly sanded; permanent water stains; 
many coats of high grade hard varnish properly 
dried between each coat, the last coat rubbed with 
pumice or rotten stone and oil; shellac and wax 
sometimes used instead of varnish. Eggshell 
finish. 


When we ordered mirrors, we asked for 
No. 1 grade plate glass without beveled 
edge. Was this a good choice, or did we 
really need A grade? Or would the effect 
have been just as good with No. 2 grade? 

We formulated specifications for I. E. S. 
student lamps with holophane reflectors. 
Upon delivery, three could not be used 
because of imperfect wiring or because the 
chromium had begun to tarnish. Of 
course, the manufacturer replaced them, 
but the homemaker cannot always have 
this done. 

Only a few of the problems in selecting 
home furnishings are indicated. It seems 


almost needless to say that very little if 
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any of the information which we required 
is given to the ordinary retail purchaser. 
The labels or tags provided are not very 
helpful. Appearance and price are almost 
the only guides. Even if the homemaker 
were fully informed about construction and 
finish, she would have difficulty in judging 
relative values. The publications listed 
below may provide help at some points. 
Home economists and homemakers, by 
combining their efforts with those of the 
merchants and manufacturers, will help 
to solve some of the common difficulties. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS IN THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES! 


FREDA J. GERWIN WINNING 


—SYRDINARILY histories are not 
¥ written when people or events 
have reached only an eighth 
S24 official birthday. However, a 
written chronicle of the growth and devel- 
opment of the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics of the National Education Associa- 
tion is perhaps not inappropriate now. On 
February 26, 1938, at the meeting held in 
Atlantic City in conjunction with that of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators (formerly the Department of 
Superintendence) of the National Educa- 
tion Association, it celebrated its eighth 
birthday as part of its regular program. 
Three people instrumental in the origin and 
development of this organization were 
present: Emma S. Jacobs of Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. Annie Robertson Dyer of New 
Britain, Connecticut; and Mary Buckley 
of Paterson, New Jersey. At the dinner 
on February 26, Miss Jacobs told of the 
beginnings of the organization and its rise 
to the present position of influence among 
educators in general. 

On June 22, 1927, at Asheville, North 
Carolina, a group of forty-two supervisors 
and teachers of home economics in the 
public schools formed a tentative organiza- 
tion, under the leadership of Mrs. Dyer. 
This tentative organization was an out- 
growth of a conference called two days 
earlier by United States Commissioner of 
Education Tigert in conjunction with the 





1The Department was originally designated De- 
partment of Supervisors and Teachers of Home 
Economics, but the shorter name is now in process 
of adoption.—EprrTor. 
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twentieth annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association. The feeling 
at the close of the Bureau of Education 
Conference was that city supervisors and 
teachers of home economics needed to get 
together and to work together in the in- 
terest of home economics in elementary and 
secondary schools. Accordingly, Emeline 
S. Whitcomb, specialist in home economics 
in the Bureau, was requested to name a 
committee to consider how the supervisors 
might get together for mutual professional 
helpfulness. The committee appointed had 
as its chairman Mrs. Dyer, then research 
associate in household arts education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The members of her committee were: Mrs. 
Kate W. Kinyon, Denver, Colorado; Ade- 
laide Van Duzer, Cleveland, Ohio; Emma 
S. Jacobs; Lillie C. Smith, Brookline, 
Massachusetts; Ellen M. Bartlett, San 
Francisco, California; Frances R. Kelley, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; May Hansis, 
Birmingham, Alabama; Ada A. Hillier, 
South Bend, Indiana; Clara Lee Cone, 
Atlanta, Georgia; Pearl Haley, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee; and Martha Westfall, 
New York City. 

From the records, it appears that this 
first committee was extremely active. 
Starting their deliberations at breakfast on 
June 21, they appointed subcommittees 
which were ready to report by a dinner 
meeting on June 22 and presented two 
topics for the group to consider in addition 
to the plans for organization: (1) the need 
for home economics supervisors and teach- 
ers to relate themselves closely to public 
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school systems and (2) the need for securing 
consideration in curriculum revision. 

These are still two items of importance in 
any field of study in the public school sys- 
tems of our country. Eight years ago it 
was surely timely to suggest that the great 
body of home economics teachers every- 
where in the United States study and act 
on them. This was about the time when 
home economics education had ceased 
having growing pains and may have been 
feeling the superiority of sudden coming of 
age—at least that is suggested by some of 
the school reports. Supervisors and teach- 
ers of home economics have a right to feel 
that their subject is one of the most impor- 
tant—if not the most important in the 
school system; but they really need to feel 
also that positions of importance are 
achieved for school subjects only through 
co-operation and interrelation with the 
entire school system. 

These “forty-two city supervisors, teach- 
ers, and others interested” realized this 
need as they met at dinner on that night of 
June 22, 1927, in Asheville to form an 
organization which was to be devoted to the 
development of this important school sub- 
ject and which was later to take its place 
as a part of the greatest educational associa- 
tion in the world. 

Many pages containing the committee 
recommendations made by this first group 
are on file in the Department. Their chief 
purpose in organizing was “‘to serve the 
elementary and secondary schools.” Co- 
operation with such groups as the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence and the American 
Home Economics Association was recom- 
mended and has always been enjoyed. 
The tentative organization that resulted 
from the two-day conference at Asheville 
was known as “Home Economics Super- 
visors and Teachers”; Agnes H. Craig was 
directing chairman; and Emeline S. Whit- 
comb, acting secretary. They left Ashe- 
ville planning to meet again in Boston, 
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Massachusetts, the following February in 
conjunction with the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

The two-day conference held at the New 
Parker House, Boston, on February 24 and 
25, 1928, was a successful one. While the 
program itself centered about curriculum 
making, the deliberating committee on 
organization was busy working on plans. 
On this committee were: Martha Westfall 
(chairman), Annie R. Dyer, Adelaide Van 
Duzer, Mary Faulkner, Jessie S. Walton, 
Alice Currier, Anna Kloss, Emeline S. 
Whitcomb. This group recommended ap- 
pointing a directing chairman, a secretary, 
a treasurer, and nine vice-chairmen to 
represent the nine regions of the United 
States. Dues were mentioned and action 
was taken to consider the $1 registration fee 
which had been assessed at the Boston 
meeting as a membership fee for one year. 
Co-operative studies were planned; and a 
slogan, “more real home economics for 
more pupils in our schools,”’ was accepted. 

The group continued under the leader- 
ship of Agnes H. Craig, directing chairman, 
Emeline S. Whitcomb, secretary, and 
Emma S. Jacobs, treasurer. In February 
1929, the group met in Cleveland with a 
conference theme, “Home Economics for 
the Individual Senior High School Pupil— 
the Best Kind for Every Boy and Girl.” 
A stimulating program had been prepared 
by one of the largest program committees 
listed by any N.E.A. group. It numbered 
forty supervisors and teachers from various 
regions from Maine to California besides 
the specialist in home economics in the 
U. S. Bureau of Education. 

At the business meeting, definite plans 
were made to file application to become a 
department in the National Education 
Association. That the group most cer- 
tainly recognized the position of home 
economics in the country at the time and 
the need for a department in the National 
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Education Association is shown by this 
statement in one of their reports: 

We are encouraged in our movement toward this 
end by a prominent superintendent of schools and 
a former president of the Department of Superin- 
tendence [who said] “that this should have been 
done years ago.”” We would not then have to go 
around explaining home economics. 


If “explaining” needed to be done, it at 
least was going to be done officially and 
unitedly. 

Another meeting was held in Atlanta, 
Georgia, June 28 and 29, at which a for- 
mal petition was presented to the execu- 
tive committee of the National Education 
Association and the assembly. A proba- 
tionary period of one year had to elapse 
before the organization could be admitted 
as a department. At Atlantic City, Feb- 
ruary 24 and 25, 1930, the final require- 
ments for becoming a department in the 
National Education Association were com- 
pleted. The election of officers resulted in 
the selection of Emma S. Jacobs as presi- 
dent; Helen C. Goodspeed, vice-president; 
Mary M. Buckley, secretary-treasurer. 
The co-operative studies committee under 
the leadership of Miss Goodspeed presented 
plans for its first publication, “Family 
Relationship Courses in the High School,” 
which was printed later. 

At Columbus, Ohio, June 30 and July 1, 
1930, word finally came that this organiza- 
tion which had worked so faithfully was to 
become the twenty-second department of 
the National Education Association. The 
purposes of the Department as stated by 
our first president still express its aims: 


1. To bring together into a closer relationship all 
supervisors and teachers of home economics in 
the public school system of the United States, 
for the purpose of studying their problems and 
planning progress. 

2. To bring into a closer bond of sympathy and 
understanding the home economics people in 
public school education and the public school 
officials in order that each group may learn the 
objectives of each other and work together for 
the child. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


According to the constitution, 


the general aim of the supervisors and teachers of 
home economics, in organizing as a functioning 
group, in the National Education Association shall 
be to promote the growth and progressive develop- 
ment of home economics education in the public 
school program. 


This aim has been promoted in several 
ways. 

The two special professional meetings 
held each year have proved a stimulus to 
good teaching and to bringing the work 
possible through home economics before 
the eyes of school officials and people 
throughout the United States. One meet- 
ing—usually with three sessions on a single 
day, and usually on Saturday so that teach- 
ers in the locality can easily attend—is held 
in conjunction with the February meeting 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators. The other meeting is the 
annual meeting held in June when all 
departments of the National Education 
Association are in session. 

For these meetings professional programs 
are planned along with some social affairs, 
for we believe that if “all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy” it must have the 
same effect on Jill. Outstanding speakers 
have appeared on the platforms of these 
meetings which have been held regularly 
since the Department began. The last 
meeting held in Atlantic City, February 
26, 1938, was especially stimulating because 
over three hundred home economists from 
all parts of the United States were in 
attendance. The dinner was unique in 
that superintendents, principals, and ad- 
ministrative supervisors of home economics 
came as guests of their home economics 
teachers, and although we told them (in our 
after-dinner address) what we as home 
economics teachers and supervisors ex- 
pected of administrators, they returned 
with ready speech to tell us what they 
expected. 

This suggests another way through 
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which we are following our aim—educa- 
tional co-ordination. Such co-ordination 
is taking place not only with other school 
officials but also with other organized 
groups. 

Reports of meetings are distributed to 
members and abstracts of the addresses 
appear in the annual volume of the Na- 
tional Education Association Proceedings. 
The Department has sponsored a Bulletin, 
a Newsletter, and the publication of many 
reports. Chief among the latter were the 
one on family relationships mentioned 
before, one called “Gainful Occupations 
Leading Out of Home Economics,” and the 
“Nutrition Study Report.” Printed leaf- 
lets, such as one on “‘Home Economics, an 
Essential Subject,” have been distributed 
periodically to school superintendents and 
principals. Addresses given at meetings 
have appeared in many magazines, includ- 
ing the JouURNAL OF Home EcoNomIcs. 

Membership in the organization has 
grown from the original forty-two to hun- 
dreds of supervisors, teachers, and teacher 
trainers as active members and many other 
persons interested in the progress of home 
economics education as associate members. 
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In spite of depressions, recessions, and 
boom times, the Department has been 
able to perform its multiplicity of duties on 
the dollar-per-year dues. 

Much could be written about the meet- 
ings which really should be a part of any 
complete history, but perhaps it may be 
briefly summed up in these words: “We 
had them; they were excellent; weren’t you 
there?” 

The next chapters of our history will be 
written in New York City, June 26 to 
June 30, 1938. 

Officers and members have continued to 
follow the high purposes expressed for the 
organization and feel that if we are to have 
an outstanding program of home economics 
in the public schools of America we can 
do it best by working together to the best 
of our abilities. Perhaps we should go a 
step further and say that it is not enough 
for just home economists to work together; 
in addition, we must work with public 
school officials to develop an education 
suitable for the whole child and every child 
so that he may take his place creditably in 
the citizenship of this country and the 
world. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION UNDER 
THE GEORGE-DEEN ACT AS THEY RELATE TO 
HOME ECONOMICS 


FLORENCE FALLGATTER 


JANY states are taking advan- 
tage of the passage of the 
George-Deen Act to replan their 
programs of home economics 
education in the light of twenty years’ 
experience in working under federal grants. 

The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 appro- 
priated $3,000,000 for agricultural educa- 
tion and the same amount for trades, home 
economics, and industrial education, and 
contained a permissive clause authorizing 
the states to use up to 20 per cent of the 
latter for home economics education. The 
fact that practically all states utilized the 
full amount of federal money available for 
home economics and that they have over- 
matched it with state and local money in a 
ratio sometimes as high as 7 to 1, seems to 
prove the need for federal financial assist- 
ance in developing programs of homemak- 
ing education as a part of public school 
education. 

The funds just referred to were appro- 
priated for the part payment of salaries of 
teachers in vocational schools and classes. 
In addition, the Smith-Hughes Act pro- 
vided $1,000,000 for the preparation and 
in-service training of teachers. In most of 
the states this money has been divided 
about equally among the three services— 
agriculture, trades and industries, and 
home economics. 

The later vocational education acts made 
separate provision for home economics. 
The first of these, the George-Reed Act of 
1929, provided $1,500,000, an amount equal 
to that of agricultural education, for a five- 
year period; and the second, the George- 
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Elizey Act of 1934, provided $1,000,000 
each for vocational education in home 
economics, agriculture, and trades and in- 
dustries for three years. These measures 
were of special significance to homemaking 
education because they permitted greater 
flexibility in programs and more possibili- 
ties for tying them up with homework. 

Under the Smith-Hughes Act the in- 
structional time period for home economics 
education was the same as that for educa- 
tion in trades and industries, and the Act 
stipulated “that at least half of the time 
of such instruction be given to practical 
work on a useful or productive basis.” 
The leeway allowed by the George-Reed 
Act stimulated the states to set up more 
flexible programs which fitted the needs 
and possibilities of local high school pro- 
grams. 

During the three years in which the 
George-Ellzey Act was in operation, state 
departments of vocational education, which 
are responsible for administering vocational 
education programs under federal grants, 
received more requests from schools for 
assistance than could be met. The in- 
creased funds now available for home eco- 
nomics under the George-Deen Act are, 
therefore, filling a very real need. With 
them, states are finding it possible not 
only to meet some of the demands from 
local communities for work at the high 
school level but also to provide more in- 
struction for out-of-school youth and 
adults. 

The George-Deen Act authorized Con- 
gress to appropriate up to $4,000,000 for 
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vocational instruction in each of the three 
fields of vocational education; this is an 
increase of $3,000,000 over the amount 
appropriated under the George-Ellzey Act, 
and the increase is to be used for salaries 
and travel of teachers and of supervisors. 
In order to assure an adequate number of 
qualified teachers for enlarged programs, 
the Act also authorizes an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 for teacher training, to be ex- 
pended under the conditions and limitations 
prescribed for the preparation of teachers 
in the Smith-Hughes Act. Present indica- 
tions are that the states will again allocate 
approximately one third of this to prepara- 
tion of teachers of home economics. 

According to the language of the George- 
Deen Act, the additional appropriations 
authorized are for “the purpose of further 
developing vocational education.” For full 
realization of this intent of Congress, home 
economics education must be developed 
not only by increasing the number of 
schools directly aided but also by improving 
the educational programs in home and 
family life. Because most of the states 
have long waiting lists of schools needing 
help, some of the George-Deen funds will 
undoubtedly be used for departments in 
places having no home economics pre- 
viously. Many of these schools are in the 
more isolated rural areas where there has 
been little opportunity for enriched pro- 
grams. Even so, financial assistance can 
be given to only a small proportion of the 
total high schools in the country. 

Besides helping to establish more pro- 
grams in homemaking, George-Deen funds 
will provide demonstrations in key centers 
which should tend to “leaven” the char- 
acter of work in the area. For example, 


as the result of such demonstrations, some 
nonreimbursed schools have already seen 
the value of close tie-up with the homes and 
have made home visiting and home project 
work an integral part of their programs. 

Each state receiving federal grants for 
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vocational education is required every five 
years to indicate in its plan specifically how 
it proposes to use federal moneys in each 
field of vocational education, including 
teacher training. This plan must be ap- 
proved by the State Board for Vocational 
Education and by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education; and it thus provides 
official contract between the state and federal 
government in the expenditure of federal 
funds. The states are now revising and 
modifying their plans in accordance with 
the new conceptions of vocational educa- 
tion programs and with the broadened 
policies for administering vocational educa- 
tion in the states. These revised policies 
have recently been issued by the United 
States Office of Education.' 

Revised state plans already received by 
the Office of Education provide broad and 
flexible programs based on the particular 
needs of local schools. According to the 
acts these must be organized for pupils 
fourteen years of age and over; but they 
are now designed to give intensive instruc- 
tion for home and family living at the time 
when it will best serve youth and adults 
through public school programs. 

The character and length of the programs 
set up for the in-school group vary with 
local conditions. Two- and three-year 
programs providing for 60- to 90-minute 
periods of classwork daily are quite general 
in schools where little or no home economics 
is incorporated as a part of the elementary 
or junior high school education. Several 
states, however, are recognizing that where 
home economics is offered in the seventh, 


1 Statement of Policies for the Administration 
of Vocational Education. Vocational Education 
Bull. No. 1 (1938) Office of Education, U. S. 
Department of the Interior. Washington, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, 25 cents. 

Organization and Administration of the Voca- 
tional Program in Home Economics (Preliminary 
revision of Bull. No. 28, May 1937), Office of Edu- 
cation, U. S. Department of the Interior, Misc. 
1928. 
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eighth, and ninth grades, the background 
and essential techniques and skills of pupils 
in senior high schools sometimes make it 
practical to encourage such schools to give 
one year of intensive instruction in the 
more complex social and economic aspects 
of home and family life. 

In these high school programs, emphasis 
is placed on the necessity of drawing upon 
and contributing to various other subjects, 
such as the sciences, both natural and 
social, and the arts. Because the interrela- 
tionships are more effective when home 
economics and related subjects are studied 
at the same time, most state plans recom- 
mend that they be scheduled simulta- 
neously. In many states, segregated 
groups are no longer deemed necessary for 
effective work in related subjects. 

Recognizing that the home affords many 
learning experiences, home practice and 
home projects are prescribed as an essential 
part of home economics courses in practi- 
cally all states. In order to tie this closely 
to the school work, school administrators 
are encouraged to arrange schedules so 
that the teachers may have time within 
the school day to confer with pupils on 
their homework. There is also an increas- 
ing tendency to provide further for super- 
vising home projects through the employ- 
ment of teachers for two weeks to two 
months beyond the regular school year. 
This is considered so essential that the 
majority of the states are requiring or 
strongly recommending it as part of the 
day-school program. 

States are also recognizing the need for 
having teachers make home and community 
contacts for other purposes and are taking 
advantage of the provision of the George- 
Deen Act which makes the payment of 
travel expense of teachers legal. Thus, it 


is not uncommon in the new plans for the 
purposes of travel to be specified as cover- 
ing: 
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1. Visiting homes to become acquainted with 
conditions and special needs of pupils 

2. Visiting homes in the interest of extending the 
program to out-of-school youth and adults 

3. Participating in community organizations 

4. Attending conferences called by the State Board 
for Vocational Education 

5. Attending educational meetings 


With increasing interest in home eco- 
nomics for boys, it is natural that state 
departments of vocational education 
should recognize the need to make some 
provision for organized instruction for 
them. Eighteen of the first twenty state 
plans submitted to the United States Office 
of Education include specific provision for 
utilizing vocational funds for such instruc- 
tion. These plans include a great variety 
of possibilities in relation to content, 
method, time, and organization of the in- 
struction. This points to the need for 
experimentation to find what will meet the 
homemaking needs and interests of young 
men. 

One of the fundamental characteristics 
of a vocational program in homemaking is 
that it meets the needs of all age groups in 
a community. Thus, plans in all states 
provide for the development of classes for 
out-of-school youth and adults as well as 
for day-school groups. In fact, in some 
states this provision seems sufficiently 
important to justify the requirement that 
part of the teacher’s schedule shall be 
devoted to organizing and teaching short 
unit courses for older boys and girls who 
have left school and for adults. 

The increased emphasis on opportunity 
for continuing education in vocational 
centers is consistent with the philosophy 
which envisions vocational education as 
providing educational programs to assist 
in preparing the student for useful employ- 
ment and for improvement in the work in 
which he is already employed. With the 
increasing complexity of social and eco- 
nomic problems and their effect on home 
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and family life today, it is important to 
provide opportunities for education in 
homemaking following the traditional 
twelve years of school attendance. 

Now that more funds are available, a 
large number of states are setting up plans 
for definitely promoting homemaking pro- 
grams for adults. Since the only manda- 
tory provisions for adult programs under 
the various vocational education acts have 
been that instruction should be for students 
sixteen years of age and over and that it 
should supplement preparation for the daily 
employment of class members, nothing but 
lack of funds has limited the development 
of such programs in the past. The various 
plans for promoting and extending them 
include (1) the employment of itinerant 
teachers who work from given centers and 
serve fairly large areas; (2) in-service train- 
ing conferences to prepare day-school 
teachers and others having fundamental 
qualifications to teach adult groups; (3) 
special reimbursement to centers where 
definite time on the day-school teacher’s 
schedule is delegated to adult classwork 
and home contacts; and (4) employment of 
local supervisors in large centers who will 
be responsible for selecting teachers for 
adult groups and for supervising the entire 
program. In some states where there is 
more than one home economics supervisor, 
one of them assumes major responsibility 
for promoting the adult program. 

An important provision in the revised 
policies for the administration of vocational 
education in the states is the one which 
makes it possible to reimburse members of 
advisory committees for travel and living 
expenses for attendance at meetings. Sev- 
eral states are definitely planning to formu- 
late such committees because they recognize 
the value, particularly for adult programs, 
of taking counsel with representatives of 
lay organizations; this is especially desirable 
for school programs intended to supplement 
what other agencies and organizations are 
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already doing toward education for home 
and family life. 

One of the most important factors in a 
program of home economics education is 
strong leadership. In recognition of this, 
the George-Deen Act makes it possible to 
pay for salaries and travel of state and 
local supervisors from the $4,000,000 salary 
fund as well as from the teacher-training 
funds. As a result, greatly needed in- 
creases in supervisory staffs are being made. 
To ensure well-qualified personnel in this 
important part of the program, most states 
have set up higher qualifications in respect 
both to educational preparation and experi- 
ence and to vision and demonstrated ability 
in guiding educational programs. In some 
states, provision for enlarged supervision is 
made by placing assistant supervisors at 
the state department of education; in 
others, by employing itinerant teacher 
trainers. The latter work from one or 
more teacher-training centers and serve 
either the entire state or designated dis- 
tricts, depending upon the size of the educa- 
tional program and the prevailing policy 
for such service. Still other states are 
placing supervisors in counties. 

About 80 per cent of the states have indi- 
cated that supervision will be extended to 
nonreimbursed schools as well as to those 
receiving financial assistance. The type 
and amount of such supervision will be 
determined by the general philosophy re- 
garding supervision in the state, the total 
number of teachers to be served, and the 
geographical distribution and accessibility 
of unserved schools. 

It was pointed out earlier that in order to 
assure well-qualified teachers the vocational 
education acts have made special financial 
provisions for teacher-training programs. 
Each state designates one or more colleges 
as qualified institutions for preparing home 
economics teachers. The programs in 
these institutions are based upon the need 
for teachers who can offer broad programs 
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in home and family life and who can tie 
the work up definitely with the home and 
the community. Recently submitted plans 
recognize the need of developing the 
trainees not only as teachers but also as 
individuals, as homemakers, and as mem- 
bers of society. 

General suggestions for teacher prepara- 
tion in state plans have to do with the scope 
of home economics and of related and gen- 
eral subjects, the types of learning experi- 
ences vital to a well-rounded program, and 
types of student-teaching experience which 
include contacts with various in-school and 
out-of-school groups. There seems to be a 
general trend toward providing part of the 
student-teaching experience in schools away 
from the campus where for a short period 
prospective teachers may participate in- 
tensively in a school program that is typical 
of many communities in the state. 

Funds designated for teacher training are 
used for the professional improvement of 
teachers in service as well as for pre-employ- 
ment preparation. To this end, states are 
setting aside funds for carefully planned 
conferences and summer-school offerings 
designed to contribute directly to the pro- 
fessional improvement of teachers and to 
bring them up to date in different fields of 
subject matter. 

States with a vision of what research can 
contribute to a developing educational 
program are beginning to make specific 
plans for it, now that funds for this purpose 
are available. In these states, part of the 


teacher-training money will be used for 
carrying on experimental studies and re- 
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search. The findings from these carefully 
planned investigations will be used as a 
basis for planning family life education. 
Among the problems to be studied are 
those related to school organization, to 
curriculum content based on home and 
community surveys, to learning experiences 
adapted to different levels of maturity, and 
to ways and means of evaluating the results 
ofinstruction. Plans for such programs are 
being developed co-operatively by the 
staffs in the graduate departments of the 
participating colleges, members of the state 
department of education, and representa- 
tives of local schools. In a few instances, 
research workers are assigned to the state 
departments of vocational education for 
the purpose of co-ordinating the investiga- 
tions in all fields of vocational education. 
More often, however, such workers are 
assigned to teacher-training institutions 
which offer the facilities needed for an 
adequate research program. 

With such enlarged opportunities for 
developing homemaking education in this 
country, significant progress should be made 
in the next five years. The extent to 
which these forward-looking plans material- 
ize in real accomplishment will depend, 
however, upon the local, state, and national 
workers responsible for guiding the pro- 
grams and for designating the channels 
through which the new funds are to be 
used. For the broadest service to society, 
federal financial assistance in this field of 
education should be conceived as a means 
of making education for family life a vital 
part of the whole educational program. 
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NEW WAYS OF TEACHING HOME 
ECONOMICS—A SYMPOSIUM 


Modern education demands that the experiences which pupils have under the guidance of 
the school shall mean something to them in connection with the issues they meet in daily 
living. Some educators even go so far as to say that the in-school experience of pupils 
which does not actually help them to live better than they otherwise would, is not worthy 
of the label “education.” Home economics is a subject which lends itself particularly 
well to lifelike in-school experience, as progressive schools and teachers have been realiz- 
ing more and more during recent years. The papers in this symposium give a few of 
many possible examples of what is already being done. The first four, which were ob- 
tained through Mrs. Kate W. Kinyon, head of the department of home economics in the 
public schools of Denver, Colorado, tell of ways in which home economics teachers in that 
city are attempting in schools of different types to make the experiences which pupils are 
having in the classroom more meaningful in their daily living. The next three describe 
how the same educational theory has been put in practice in a city, a suburban, and a rural 
county school system, while the last deals with an experiment in homemaking education on 
an Indian reservation. The articles on pages 289, 324, and 326 and the editorial on 





page 331 also refer lo new ways of teaching home economics. 


EXPERIMENT IN CURRICULUM 
MODIFICATION IN A JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


VELMA L. POWERS 


At Smiley Junior High School, Denver, 
an experiment in curriculum modification 
was started in February 1937 with the in- 
coming 7B class of boys and girls and a 7A 
class which had been in the school for one 
semester. About 120 boys and girls and 
four teachers, two men and two women, 
are involved in the new program. The 
principal and the two supervisors, one of 
home economics and the other of industrial 
arts, furnished the initial inspiration and 
remain the helpful guides and consultants. 

Instead of the usual daily period of forty- 
five minutes allotted to home economics 
and industrial arts, the time was extended 
to two periods, one in the morning and one 
in the afternoon. This was preferred to a 
continuous double period because it was 


thought that the span of attention on the 
part of the pupils was not long enough to 
cover the latter successfully. The plan is 
for each teacher to continue with the same 
pupils for the three-year junior high school 
course, thus permitting a better under- 
standing between teacher and pupils, 
eliminating some of the confusion which 
children feel if they must adjust to many 
new personalities. 

The plans for meeting the needs and 
interests of these junior high school children 
include two main objectives: to develop 
skills in social self-adjustment and to pro- 
vide for intellectual growth. 

Social self-adjustment requires training 
and practice in skills and attitudes de- 
manded by a highly interdependent society. 
Versatility and adaptability are two of the 
essentials it is hoped that the modified 
curriculum at Smiley Junior High School 
will develop in these pupils. They are 
given an opportunity to explore many 
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fields of potential interest, to practice living 
together with others, and to develop satis- 
factory ways of using their leisure time. 

The provision for intellectual growth set 
up in this experiment is based on the fact 
that each individual has, in some degree, 
intellectual curiosities which he wishes to 
satisfy. We hope to stimulate and ramify 
these curiosities by organized work in simi- 
lar areas of subject matter. Mastery in a 
chosen field gives the individual the delight 
and satisfaction which come from intellec- 
tual growth, and may result in some degree 
of social usefulness. 

In planning the work, we have kept in 
mind several large areas of living into 
which individuals must fit themselves: 
community activities, wise use of leisure, 
health knowledge and practices, and human 
relationships. Our work is _ necessarily 
limited to the contributions which home 
economics, science, and industrial arts can 
make to these areas. 

Our plan and procedure have been based 
on the functional approach, not on the 
traditional method in which one unit is 
prerequisite for the next. This functional 
approach, to be successful, must begin with 
needs recognized by the pupils, must pro- 
ceed through guidance of the pupils in in- 
vestigation, and must result in a back- 
ground of functional information. Some of 
the areas suggested for exploration and 
investigation were ceramics, mechanical 
handcrafts, woods, metals, foods, clothing 
and textiles, home problems, and care of 
young children. 

On the home economics side we began 
with the old curriculum. We planned, 
with the help of the pupils, a study of the 
science of the things which we found about 
us in connection with our former course in 
Foods in Relation to Health. In the case 
of the 7B foods group, the plans worked 
out began with a study of the laboratory 
where we were to work. The pupils soon 
discovered that they knew almost nothing 
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about what the utensils were made of. 
Interest was awakened, and a study of 
metals began. The class, armed with note- 
books, went to the library to find what they 
could on the subjects of iron, tin, aluminum, 
enamel, and the rest; several girls went 
shopping for prices; a few magazine articles 
were brought in and read; and reports were 
given as a result of the library study and 
pictures and prices of utensils were pasted 
in notebooks. Interest was high, and 
there was much happiness in new knowledge 
which could be talked over at home. 

One way of evaluating the work of the 
pupils has been to gather evidence on the 
pupils’ sensitivity to the problems being 
studied. The following anecdote is sig- 
nificant: 


One little girl said that she never had noticed 
before when she went to the dentist what he was 
doing, but Saturday she asked him questions about 
the metals he was using in her mouth. He ex- 
plained that he was using platinum which cost 
$87 an ounce. To make the band for her teeth he 
used a gas heater which had a temperature of 2000 
degrees, and he used sulfuric acid to harden the 
band. She gave these facts to the class and seemed 
so happy that she understood better this dental 
process. 


To make the course as valuable as 
possible for both boys and girls, we have 
had the groups together on many occa- 
sions. The first attempt to break down 
barriers between boys’ and girls’ interests 
was not received too warmly by either side, 
although courtesy came to the rescue; but 
since then we have had many others, with 
both boys and girls showing a more general 
interest. For example, when we studied 
soap, another commodity about which the 
girls decided they knew almost nothing, the 
boys were invited to the laboratory to see 
some soap made and were very much in- 
terested. While the soap was in process of ° 
manufacture, a gym class was exercising 
just beyond the windows where many of 
the boys had to stand. Their teacher said 
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afterward that only one boy looked out of 
the window at all and that soon his atten- 
tion was back on the soapmaking. Later, 
we sent some of the hardened soap to the 
boys for inspection, and the boy who 
brought it back told us very courteously 
that the boys thanked us for inviting them 
to see it made. Incidentally, it may be 
added that the class made an exhibit of 
soap and placed it in the hall showcase 
where the general interest of the school 
centers. 

We began the study of air pressure early 
in the work, using a moving picture on the 
subject. Both boys and girls enjoyed this, 
and the next day there was a visit to the 
science laboratory where the boys’ teacher 
performed simple air-pressure experiments 
to the wonderment of all. This was fol- 
lowed by a visit to the home economics 
room where the pressure cooker, Silex 
coffeepot, vacuum cleaner, and thermos 
bottle were used, showing how scientific 
facts are utilized for our convenience and 
comfort. 

After the vacation that followed this 
unit of work, the girls were asked to write 
diaries of their vacation week. Gloria 
wrote that once when she started to get a 
drink in the bathroom, she turned the glass 
upside down over the drain pipe, closed the 
plunger, filled the bowl with water, and 
the glass stayed in place. She called her 
mother to see this experiment and said she 
had lots of fun explaining that the air 
pressure on the inside of the glass held the 
glass down. During the same week she 
also experimented with iodine on the vari- 
ous tooth powders in the bathroom to see 
if there was starch in them and found that 
every one gave the reaction for starch. 

The boys and girls have met on several 
occasions to discuss ways of spending free 
time. On the first, a boy showed his 
camera and pictures, another boy told of 
his interest in reading, and a girl related a 
story typical of her favorite reading. A 
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week later there was a joint program at 
which both boys and girls performed on 
the piano, cornet, and harmonica, sang 
solos, and danced. Later, the mother of 
one of the boys told his teacher that her 
son was taking more interest in practicing 
because he wanted to be on the next pro- 
gram. When her class was talking about 
hobbies, Mary said she was going to take 
up photography because she had become 
very much interested in it since the boy 
talked on it in the auditorium and her 
mother had promised her the use of her 
good camera. 

Much study is yet needed to evaluate 
wholly the work of such a modified curric- 
ulum. The usual tests, written and oral, 
have been given. Reports have been 
required through which we have tried to 
ascertain the degree of development of 
attitudes and interests, work-study habits, 
ability to interpret facts and data. We 
have had individual conferences with the 
pupils, resulting in a friendliness and sym- 
pathetic understanding not to be had other- 
wise. Most interesting and important of 
all, we have many anecdotal records show- 
ing the development of the pupil’s sensi- 
tivity to significant problems. 


¢ 


A PRESCHOOL PROJECT 


MILDRED SAHM 


At Baker Junior High School, Denver, a 
preschool project is carried on in a home 
economics class to stimulate the study of 
child care as a means of character educa- 
tion. 

The class consists chiefly of girls who are 
mentally one year or more below average 
for their grade, who come from under- 
privileged homes, and who take little 
interest in school. The majority drop out 
as soon as they become sixteen years of age 
or upon completing the eighth grade, with 
very few from the group going on to the 
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ninth grade. About one half come from 
poor homes where Spanish is the only 
language spoken. They are very often 
discipline problems in school. They are 
unable to adjust to the school situations 
and have difficulty getting along with their 
classmates and teachers and are frequently 
absent and tardy. Usually they are un- 
able to furnish their own gym clothes, cook- 
ing aprons, and sewing and art materials. 
Very often the school must furnish them 
not only with school supplies but also with 
lunches and clothing. 

We believe that the course in child care 
meets one of the most vital needs of these 
girls because at home they have small 
brothers and sisters or nephews and nieces. 
Also, they are the girls who soon after 
leaving school marry or seek employment 
in homes as maids. 

Our aim is to give this information and 
experience in child care in a way that is 
meaningful to those who have difficulty in 
getting ideas from the printed page. Ex- 
perience in caring for children under favor- 
able conditions and under supervision 
appears to be one of the most practical 
ways of giving this experience. 

At the beginning of the project, the class 
spent two months equipping one of the 
home economics rooms as a playroom for 
children from two to five years old who 
were enrolled to attend preschool meetings 
one afternoon a week. In this, the girls 
had the co-operation of the corresponding 
class of boys in the industrial arts depart- 
ment. The girls worked in the shop along 
with the boys and were successful in mak- 
ing some of the simpler toys and equipment. 
Only inexpensive materials and tools were 
used so that similar things could be made 
in homes of limited incomes. Small chairs 


and tables, doll cupboards, a doll bed, and 
a workbench were made out of orange 
crates and painted a bright spring green. 
An indoor slide and swing were designed 
and made in the shop. In addition, the 
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boys made a coat and towel rack of suitable 
height for the children to reach. To stimu- 
late self-expression, an easel and sandbox 
were added. Puzzles on the second-, 
third-, and fourth-year levels were made 
and painted bright colors. Cheese boxes, 
cigar boxes, spools, and tin cans were con- 
verted into attractive toys which the chil- 
dren can use in many ways. Rag dolls, 
dolls’ clothes, oilcloth aprons, and mats 
for resting on were all made in the sewing 
room by the girls. The lower shelves of a 
bookcase were cleared for the toys and 
play materials. Tin dolls’ dishes, water 
colors, brushes, blunt scissors, colored 
paper, crayons, and clay were purchased 
to provide creative materials for the 
children. 

The day before the children meet, the 
members of the class organize their work 
so that each has a part in supervising one 
of the activities of the children. As the 
children arrive accompanied by their moth- 
ers, they are carefully inspected by the 
teacher in charge to prevent the spreading 
of colds and other contagious diseases. If 
the inspection proves satisfactory, the 
mother leaves the child in our care to be 
taken home after two hours by an older 
sister or a neighbor girl who attends the 
school. 

The first part of the period is used for 
supervised play, and each girl is given 
charge of some one of the activities planned 
for the day on the slide and swing, pound- 
ing at the workbench, painting at the easel, 
molding clay, and so on. At the end of 
the play period, the children are washed 
and taken to the toilet in preparation for a 
midafternoon lunch of fruit or tomato juice. 
A short relaxation period follows, during 
which the children lie quietly on the floor 
mats. The day is ended by quiet play or 
storytelling. 

What better way can a maladjusted girl 
gain self-control, self-reliance, unselfish- 
ness, fair play, and co-operation than by 
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being given the responsibility of teaching a 
child to get in line for his turn on the slide, 
to put a toy back on the shelf when he has 
finished playing with it, or to lie quietly 
without talking so that everyone can rest? 
In the class discussion next day, these 
activities furnish real life situations to 
illustrate the need for establishing good 
habits of food, sleep, cleanliness, hygiene, 
and play while the child is young. 

It is difficult to evaluate the real out- 
comes of this project and the impressions 
which this work has made on these adoles- 
cent girls. We can merely record the 
reactions to the situation. 

Whenever a new class begins the project, 
all cases of undesirable behavior of the 
children are reported to the teacher in loud 
and excited protests; presently, the girls 
are calmly handling these situations them- 
selves. They are soon eagerly watching 
the progress the child is making in leaving 
his mother without crying, in having his 
throat examined without coercion, and in 
giving up a toy without a quarrel. We 
recognize other results of the work when 
we see a girl letting her two-year-old brother 
alone when he has a temper tantrum in- 
stead of cuddling and holding him or slap- 
ping and scolding as she has been accus- 
tomed to do at home; when she controls the 
impulse to hold and entertain an attractive 
child instead of allowing him to play at bis 
will; or when she refrains from teasing and 
quarreling with a child who is having 
difficulty in adjusting to a group; therefore, 
improvement in the ability to observe 
quietly shows progress in the understanding 
of children. Such a comment as “I didn’t 
know before that children would mind 
without being hit” gives us some idea of 
the outcomes of this project. We feel 


certain that we have benefited the girl by 
giving her opportunity to participate in a 
most fascinating occupation and one in 
which she will surely need to take part in 
the near future. 


[May 


FAMILY EDUCATION 
ILA MAE HOBSON 


The family education department in the 
Emily Griffith Opportunity School in 
Denver has grown out of the needs found 
among pupils in my regular foods classes. 

The first project of this sort grew out of 
the problems of the girls who were to be- 
come brides early the next summer. Find- 
ing that a number of them were interested 
in the same things, I suggested that they 
meet in my office to talk over their common 
interests. The girls were delighted, asked 
for a second meeting, and soon organized 
a class which met once a week and was 
known as a premarital class. In this class 
we studied things which would prepare 
these girls for marriage. Such keen in- 
terest was shown that similar classes have 
been held each semester since. 

The second project came about when I 
found young married women needing train- 
ing in home management, budgets, marital 
adjustment, learning to live with a hus- 
band and manage the in-laws. A class 
was formed for them which we called the 
postmarital class. 

Following close on these two classes came 
the need for a class for expectant mothers. 
This was first organized with a membership 
of ten and has proved most worth while. 
Prenatal care, diets, baby care, and how 
to make a happy adjustment in the home 
to a new situation are some of the problems 
considered. 

Two other unusual classes have arisen 
out of needs to be cared for, namely, the 
one in personality adjustment and the one 
in counseling. The former is made up of 
women who have reared their children, who 
are without hobbies or families, or who are 
lonely, in fact any who need to learn to 
adjust themselves to new circumstances. 
The study outlined in this class deals with 
personality, the psychology of living in a 
changed social order, questions of behavior, 
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and how they as individuals may learn to 
live more useful lives. 

The class in counseling is planned to 
help parents and others who are working 
with young people to counsel young people. 

In all these new classes the need is vital 
and the pupils themselves have sought to 
find a way to solve their problems; this is 
true progressive education. 

Aside from these classes, the need is 
apparent for varying instruction and guid- 
ance in individual situations. For this, 
certain periods have been set aside when 
any who wish may come for individual 
conferences. Time is given to careful 
consideration of each need, and an attempt 
is made to reach some satisfactory solution 
of the problem. 

Following are a few examples of cases 
coming for help: 


1. Young man wishes to meet a girl friend. 

2. Young couple have marital conflict. 

3. Jewish mother interferes with the marriage of 
her daughter because the latter has married a 
Gentile. 

4. Parent, through lack of understanding, has 
trouble with a child. 

5. Mother, because of lack of training, has formed 
a mother-son complex. 


At present there are 52 cases in our de- 
partment. In nearly all contact has been 
made with the parties concerned, and in 
practically every one a satisfactory adjust- 
ment is being made. 

This is a most interesting work, but one 
which takes time, study, sympathy, and 
understanding; the reward is found in the 
personal bond which helps an individual 
soul. 


¢ 


A PROGRAM FOR A _ SLOW- 
LEARNING GROUP 


CAROLINE KILGORE 


A year and a half ago, a group of teachers 
at Skinner Junior High School, Denver, 
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were selected to carry on an experiment in 
attempting to make school experience more 
meaningful to a group of slow-learning 
pupils. The class selected for the study 
was a 7B group with a membership of 19 
girls and 11 boys. The homes of these 
children were visited as background for 
understanding their needs, interests, and 
purposes. Every home visited was found 
to have some definite social problem, about 
50 per cent of them being broken homes. 

A glimpse of the background of several 
of the girls will give an idea of the kind of 
problems presented by the class. 


Mary—15 years of age with fifth-grade reading 
ability. No living parents. Her brother, 27, 
divorced his wife because she would not care for 
Mary and a younger sister. And the situation 
caused by this sacrifice is unhealthy. A woman 
who lives downstairs has some interest in the chil- 
dren, but the girls do all the housework except part 
of the cooking. Mary has very distorted ideas of 
life, is full of unanswered questions, and is over- 
conscientious. 

Margaret—15 years of age. She has raised her 
reading ability from fourth to sixth grade in a year 
and a half. She is very pretty and attracts con- 
siderable attention from boys. Her mother says 
all her faults are just like her father’s, even to her 
very poor spelling. When she first entered Skinner, 
her attendance was very bad, she could not and 
would not express any opinion on any subject, would 
not take gym or showers, and was generally exas- 
perating. In her third semester, she has had only 
three absences, generally speaks when spoken to, 
makes a book report very nicely, and takes showers 
in gym. 

Ellen—15 years old, has very poor eyesight, is 
65 pounds overweight, and steadily gaining. She 
wears no foundation garment of any kind, seems to 
feel no embarrassment about her size. Her parents 
refuse to do anything about her weight or her eyes. 
She is very slow at anything which requires much 
thinking but bounces up and down stairs and 
perspires through the foods class with great gusto. 
She also has been persuaded to take showers in 


gym this year. 


In conference with the other teachers of 
this group, we decided not to attempt to 
teach regular courses but to meet individual 
needs as we found them. We tried to 
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integrate the work and to use social science 
as the central course to build around. In 
home problems we took as our first objec- 
tive the improving of personal appearance 
and learning to control muscles and emo- 
tions. Lessons in shampooing, manicuring, 
brushing hair, cleansing skin, use of make- 
up, bathing, and care of the teeth were in- 
cluded. The gymnasium class helped, and 
improvement was noticed after these units. 
The group was very unstable and aggres- 
sive at first and generally slower in most 
fields of work, but by the third semester 
the girls had learned to co-operate and 
organize themselves very well. 

After the units on personal appearance, 
we began working on cleaning the labora- 
tory and homes. Reports were made and 
given on care of the bathroom, living room, 
bedroom, and other rooms. Next we took 
up washing, ironing, stain removal, and 
dry-cleaning of garments. Each girl se- 
lected a stain which she was interested in 
learning how to remove. The girl found 
the stain, learned how to remove it, and 
brought the result to class and demon- 
strated what she had done. This was a 
very popular unit. Next, we washed silks, 
woolens, cottons, and then dyed some 
cotton material which had been given to 
the school for social service work. The 
girls used some of this to make undergar- 
ments and dresses in clothing classes. 
Other units in this semester were entertain- 
ing in the home, which gave opportunity 
for a study of manners, introductions, table- 
setting, and so forth; and care of small 
brothers and sisters. Units in community 
responsibility, care of feet, and posture 
completed the work. 

The second semester’s work was on cloth- 
ing. These girls were placed in a class with 
28 others of slightly higher classification. 
The girls made a very good adjustment; and 
while there was not as much time for in- 
dividual attention as might have been 
desirable, all but two of them completed at 
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least one garment creditably. One girl, 
who was quarantined part of the semester 
and had to complete her garment the next 
semester after school, made a rather sad 
attempt at an apron; but she feels that she 
has completed her job, and that is about all 
we feel we can lead her to do. She proved 
slowest in growth, is nervous and high- 
strung, but tries very hard and is not easily 
discouraged. 

In the third semester the subject was 
foods. After studying China, the girls 
gave a Chinese luncheon. To prepare it, 
the class was divided into cooks, waitresses, 
hostesses, and assistant waitresses. The 
hostesses felt rather disappointed not to 
be cooks, but they were quite satisfied when 
they were allowed to wear “‘Chinese’’ cos- 
tumes (kimonas and pajamas), rose to the 
occasion, and carried on a fairly interesting 
conversation with the guests. The class 
was ready on time to serve their five guests, 
but one guest was delayed about half an 
hour. At the last minute, it was decided 
to serve all but one table. When the late 
guest arrived we sat down and were served 
a hot lunch while the rest of the class went 
quietly about cleaning up the laboratory, 
putting food away, and washing the dishes 
without confusion. The girls would not 
disturb us to ask questions but went into a 
huddle and settled their own problems. 
They were so proud to have finished on 
time that they came in after school saying, 
“Will you tell us tomorrow how good we 
done today?” 

While we feel there is much to be done 
and some pupils have not yet learned to 
finish a job, as a whole the class has come a 
long way and we feel we have attained at 
least these objectives: 


1. The members of the class have learned a large 
degree of co-operation and self-respect. 

2. They have improved decidedly in personal 
grooming. 

3. They have a feeling of pride in the accomplish- 
ments of the group (one girl won a citizenship 
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award and the change in the whole group was a 

decided step up). 

4. They have learned to control themselves, im- 
provement in tone of voice being especially 
marked. 

5. They can use the library and give a creditable 
oral report; several have improved their reading 
ability and spelling. 

6. They have assumed responsibility several times 
and have adjusted to difficult situations. 

7. They have shown some development of initia- 
tive. 

8. They are much less aggressive. 

The teachers of this group sincerely feel 
that if these pupils can continue to develop 
as they did during this experience, they 
will do a very fair job of social adjustment 
when they take a new place in school and 
community life. The evidences of their 
growth justify all the effort we have put 
into the experiment. 


¢ 
EDUCATION FOR HOME LIVING 
MAUDE M. FIRTH 


The Daniel Webster and the Will Rogers 
Senior High Schools are two new additions 
to the public schools of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
the buildings for which were erected with 
the help of the W.P.A. In both, the pro- 
gram for senior boys and girls will include 
education for home living. This is due in 
part to the influence of the emergency 
nursery schools established with federal 
funds in showing the community the need 
of nursery education for all children, and in 
part to the realization by school administra- 
tors of the value of child development 
laboratories as observation centers for 
students taking homecrafts.' 

Boys and girls taking the required course 
in homecrafts in Central High School have 


1 See “High School Home Craft Courses for Girls 
and Boys,’”’? MARTHA BINKLEY, JOURNAL OF HOME 
Economics, Vol. 20 (March 1928), pp. 153-156; 
and “Teaching Family Relationships to Mixed 
Classes,” Maupre M. Firtu, JouRNAL oF Home 
Economics, Vol. 29 (March 1937), pp. 151-153. 
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been excused from all high school classes 
for one full day’s observation in the fed- 
eral nursery schools. When the present 
school year is over, about 1,500 students 
will have had this opportunity. 

The new program is part of a broad plan 
for the Tulsa public schools to offer educa- 
tion in home living at all age levels. Cur- 
riculum planning at the elementary level 
has included education for home living, and 
as director of home economics the author 
has worked for two years on this. The 
building of the new high schools offered an 
opportunity to develop the program there 
by providing a child development labora- 
tory in each. Each laboratory accommo- 
dates twenty children and is in charge of a 
trained nursery school and parent educa- 
tion teacher. 

The plan represents an attempt to offer 
a balanced program in homemaking in each 
school. It may appear from the descrip- 
tion which follows that undue emphasis is 
being placed on child development, but 
this is not being done at the expense of 
other subjects in homemaking. In fact, 
it is high time that some of the attention 
usually devoted to food and nutrition and 
clothing and textiles be given to other 
equally important phases of homemaking. 

The work will center around the child 
development laboratory in which adoles- 
cents will observe the physical, mental, 
emotional, and social growth of children 
from three to five years of age as a means 
toward a better understanding of their own 
growth and development. 

Each child development laboratory in- 
cludes receiving room, playroom, sleeping 
room, kitchen, locker and toilet rooms, 
storage space, playground, and observation 
room. The last mentioned room will be 
used by parents of the little children as well 
as by the students of the senior high school. 

Three other laboratories will also be 
provided, the work in each centering about 
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that in the child development laboratory. 
One of these will provide educational ex- 
perience in connection with food, one with 
clothing, and one with what may be roughly 
described as home management. The lab- 
oratory in which educational experiences 
will be provided in phases of home living 
which have to do with the nutritional 
needs of the child will consider children at 
all age levels and at three economic levels: 
the minimum for health and decency, the 
moderate, and the optimum. This labora- 
tory includes three kitchen and dining-room 
units equipped to correspond to these 
three economic levels. In the unit in 
which the low-income level is the basis for 
study, the students will have a limited 
amount of inexpensive equipment with 
which to prepare and serve nutritious food 
to meet individual and family needs. In 
the unit in which the moderate income is 
the basis for study, the kitchen and dining 
room will be equivalent to those of the 
average home in Tulsa. For the unit in 
which study is based on an income which 
provides for the optimum growth and de- 
velopment of the family, an electrically 
equipped kitchen is planned. Each stu- 
dent will work first in one and then in 
another of the units. Social training will 
be a feature of the work in all three. 

In this laboratory the students will also 
study the food needs of the little children 
in the child development laboratory and 
will plan, prepare, and serve morning, noon, 
and midafternoon lunches for them. 

The laboratory in which the phases of 
home living which have to do with the 
clothing needs of the child at all age levels 
will be studied, will have only one standard 
of equipment, but variations in income 
level will be kept in mind in taking up the 
different problems. The latter will include 


the selection of materials for the construc- 
tion of clothing, the purchase of fabrics, 
and the part which dress plays in the physi- 
cal, emotional, and social health of girls 
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and boys and men and women. The cloth- 
ing needs of children from three to five 
years of age will be given special considera- 
tion, and girls will make some of the cloth- 
ing needed in the laboratory. Girls will 
also study household linens and will make 
and care for those required for the child 
laboratory. Electric and foot-power sew- 
ing machines, cutting tables, dress forms, 
a fitting room, dress and storage cupboards, 
exhibit cases, and lockers are provided in 
this room. 

The third special laboratory is planned 
for the study of the phases of home living 
which have to do with house planning, 
building, and furnishing; home manage- 
ment, including money management; and 
provision for child development, home care 
of the sick, and home relationships. This 
room is so equipped that it can be used for 
discussion and demonstrations in home 
furnishing, care of the sick, care of infants, 
and practice in social relationships. In 
connection with their more theoretical 
study of child development, students will 
have practical opportunity to observe chil- 
dren in the child development laboratory 
and to assist in the play and rest rooms, the 
lockers, and the toilet rooms, and on the 
playground. 

It is believed that such a program will 
develop in the high school boys and girls a 
realization of their responsibility as sharing 
and participating members of their family 
group and a deeper appreciation of the 
significance of home and family life as the 
basic institution of a democratic society. 


$ 


INTRODUCTORY HOMEMAKING 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


MARGARET PRITCHARD 


The class to be described is part of what 
in the public schools of Winnetka, Illinois, 
we call the Survey. Children spend five 
weeks in each of the following subjects: 
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art, science, shop, art shop, printing, and 
homemaking. The purpose is to give 
entering sixth- and seventh-graders an 
understanding of and experience in each 
field that they may be better able to choose 
later elective work. It was our feeling 
that children needed some exploratory work 
in order to find their interests and see the 
possibilities of the various mediums of 
expression. Though the emphasis _ is 
slightly different from what I would have 
chosen and though it meant giving up the 
longer period formerly required of all girls, 
I was delighted with the opportunity to 
have both boys and girls for a short time. 
Since homemaking in the broader sense is a 
joint responsibility of men and women and 
since junior high school offers the first in- 
troduction to the subject as a separate field, 
it seemed most desirable that this be a joint 
experience. 

In first planning the work, I tried to 
think through the underlying causes of con- 
flict in family life and chose for the goals 
what seemed to be solutions to these major 
difficulties. The statements below have 
been set up as a guide for the selection of 
materials and procedures: 


1. School experiences in homemaking need to be 
developed so that all members of the group feel 
their responsibility as contributors and also 
appreciate the worth of the contributions of 
other members. 

2. Experiences must be so guided as to build under- 
standing, tolerance, and the ability for boys and 
girls to work, play, and think together in terms 
of mutually determined values. 

3. Education in school for home and family living 
should be increasingly aware of opportunities 
through which the children may share in the 
selection of goods and services in terms of both 
quantities and values; it should make conscious 
effort to use the materials and equipment in 
new and more satisfying ways; and it should 
constantly seek opportunities to help children 
understand and appreciate the money value of 
knowledge and work. 


Groups consist of about twenty, with the 
division between boys and girls made as 
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even as possible. As a point of departure 
with any new group, it seems most impor- 
tant that they see homemaking in its 
broader aspects. A few days are given to 
discussion of family life as they are living it. 
We try to help them see themselves not as 
potential homemakers but as contributing 
home members at the present time. This 
is done through informal discussion, drama- 
tization, and pantomime. 

The classes are organized into family 
groups of three or four, usually all of the 
same sex, though often mixed groups work 
together on special committees or projects 
within the class. These family groups set 
standards, plan time budgets, and divide 
responsibilities continually as they carry 
out plans. 

Food preparation work is planned to 
include appropriate luncheon dishes which 
teach fundamental cooking processes and 
manipulative techniques. No text or refer- 
ence work is given, but rather information is 
gained through discussion and evaluation 
of each day’s work, with the teacher acting 
as guide. 

An effort is made to help children build 
practical standards for the selection of food 
so that they may know when their nutri- 
tion requirements have been met. Help is 
given in learning to choose lunches that 
will be adequate in relation to the whole 
day’s consumption of food. 

Poise is a goal striven for through partici- 
pation in some social function, such as a 
party for classmates or a tea for parents 
or the faculty. Here plans are made co- 
operatively with the emphasis on helping 
all members to participate with enjoyment 
and satisfaction. Boys and girls share 
equally in the planning and the carrying 
out of all responsibilities and never seem 
to show any self-consciousness. 

Problems of adjustment, tolerance, and 
understanding are considered in two ways: 
first, by working as a group for the eradica- 
tion of difficulties as they arise within the 
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class; second, in a meeting held in the 
nursery and led by its director where be- 
havior problems are discussed in relation to 
small children. These discussions are al- 
ways enriched by contributions of the pupils 
out of their own experience. Interest in 
small children is very great at this age, so 
that these introductions have led both boys 
and girls to active participation in the 
nursery school in later elective programs. 

Evaluations are made in many ways 
throughout the experience. 

Each group sets standards for practice 
and measures its work against these stand- 
ards. Each group evaluates its planning in 
terms of a time budget, its product in rela- 
tion to other products and to the standards 
set onascore card. In informal discussion, 
results are measured in relation to the plans 
adopted and suggestions are made for doing 
better another time. As group work con- 
tinues, growth in the ability to work to- 
gether co-operatively is very striking. In- 
creasing independence in work and ability 
for self-direction are shown in formulating 
and executing new plans. Another less 
definite type of evaluation is the enthusiasm 
of the parents for the work. 

This is the second year of this experi- 
ment; and though we have made no sys- 
tematic attempt to evaluate the work, 
there have been many evidences of interest. 
For one thing, there is increasing demand 
among boys for more work. Their atti- 
tude toward it is matter-of-fact and lacks 
any self-consciousness. As I talk to par- 
ents informally, they are continually refer- 
ring to the increased interest and participa- 
tion in home activities. As new groups 
come in they ask with enthusiasm if they 
may have a party for their mothers or refer 
to some other activity, which would indi- 
cate that former members of the class 
have been giving favorable reports. We 


realize that the plan is still in an experi- 
mental stage, but we feel that the funda- 
mental idea is here to stay. 
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PROBLEMS OF MODERN 
LIVING 


MARIE FULLER 


How one can get the most enjoyment 
out of living is being used as an approach 
to a unit on personal relationships with 
ninth-grade pupils in five high schools in 
Cape May County, New Jersey. This is 
the first unit in a four-year study of prob- 
lems of modern living. The students in 
each school set for themselves the problems 
which they wish to solve during the unit. 

The members of two groups asked them- 
selves, “How do good manners help us in 
modern living?” They discussed the places 
where good manners should be practiced— 
in the home, school, business, and social 
affairs. Taking each situation separately, 
they listed the types of behavior which 
might annoy other people, cause friction, 
or give an unfavorable impression to 
others. In the home these centered most 
frequently around the dining table; the use 
of the radio, telephone, and automobile; 
accepting and sharing responsibility; and 
concern for privacy. Through discussion 
these students arrived at the causes of 
difficulty in these situations and set up for 
themselves what they considered good rules 
for their own conduct. Finally, each 
student decided on the traits and habits 
that he could develop personally, such as 
orderliness, punctuality, co-operativeness, 
and thoughtfulness. 

Various activities are carried out in 
developing such a unit. Dramatization 
and demonstrations of desirable and un- 
desirable ways of social conduct are particu- 
larly effective means of teaching. As 
planned by the teachers in these various 
schools for next year, Personal Relation- 
ships will include the following teaching 
units: the house, school, parties and dances, 
theater and movies, church, visiting, busi- 
ness, and traveling. 

Food for the individual and the family 
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is the work of the second semester. Em- 
phasis is placed on daily food requirements 
and the selection of food to meet these 
needs adequately. Little food preparation 
is done, but there is a discussion of various 
methods of cooking food. 

Problems of the house begin the second 
year of study. Attention is given espe- 
cially to meeting the family’s needs; rent- 
ing versus ownership; room arrangement, 
decoration, and furnishing; landscaping; 
and care and repair. Clothing problems 
are considered during the second semester. 
Of especial concern are color, lines, and 
textures suitable for the individual and the 
occasion; cost and quality; accessories; 
personal grooming; and the care of clothing. 

These two years are all that there has as 
yet been time to try out. 

The third year as now planned will center 
on financial and economic problems, with 
special attention to management of finances 
and consumer education. 

The fourth year will deal with applied 
sociology, putting special emphasis on 
family and social relationships. 

The teachers working on these courses 
come from various fields. Only one is 
trained in home economics, and the others 
in English, Latin, mathematics, commercial 
subjects, and social science. One is a man. 
A helping teacher trained in the field of 
home economics and experienced in teach- 
ing in this field is working with the others 
in planning the work, selecting experiences 
for the children, and obtaining materials 
to use in teaching. A variety of books is 
used in each school rather than a basal text, 
and some exchange of books between 
schools has been possible. The county 
library has been especially helpful in secur- 
ing materials. 

The courses are non-laboratory, meeting 
daily for single periods of about fifty min- 
utes. Boys and girls are enrolled together 


in all classes, though some separate dis- 
cussion may prove necessary in the fourth 
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year of work. Boys and girls have seemed 
equally interested in one another’s prob- 
lems, and much enthusiasm has been 
created by having the two points of view. 

These courses in problems of modern 
living are part of a curriculum planned for 
students who will have little or no formal 
education beyond the high school. The 
objective of this experimental curriculum 
is the enrichment and broadening of the 
everyday lives of these students so that 
they may live more fully, understandingly, 
and co-operatively as members of a family 
and as citizens in a community. The cur- 
riculum also includes courses in English, 
science, and social studies. In most in- 
stances, the students are taught separately, 
although students pursuing other curricula 
may elect many units of the work in prob- 
lems of modern living. 


2 


PROMOTING BOY-GIRL RELA- 
TIONSHIPS THROUGH THE 
PRACTICE COTTAGE! 


PEDRO T. ORATA anp OLIVE GALLOWAY 


Whether or not a school should have a 
practice cottage is a moot question. If 
the girls merely carry on the ordinary de- 
tails of housekeeping according to a sched- 
ule laid out for them by the teacher, they 
will learn to sew buttonholes, scrub the 
kitchen, or bake a pie, but not to think. 
They will become slaves to household 
routine rather than creative homemakers. 
In that case, the practice cottage is an 
obstacle to progress and to obtaining proper 
citizenship and character training. 

In our work with the Sioux Indians on 
the Pine Ridge Reservation at Kyle, South 
Dakota, we conceived of the work in the 


1A more complete account of the project here 
briefly described will be included with other studies 
of education at the Pine Ridge Reservation in a 
forthcoming report by Pedro T. Orata from the 
Office of Indian Affairs, U. S. Department of the 
Interior. 
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practice cottages as an opportunity for the 
boys and girls of adolescent age and their 
parents to learn to think and work together 
and to carry on a normally democratic way 
of living. 

There were two small cottages, one for 
boys and one for girls. In most cases, the 
students were in residence for two weeks 
at a time, two boys living together in their 
cottage and two or three girls in the other 
and all having their meals together in the 
girls’ cottage. An Indian woman and her 
baby also lived in the girls’ cottage to pro- 
vide a learning situation in good child care 
for both the mother and the girls. The 
details of maintaining and managing the 
cottages were left entirely to the students. 
They decided what to do and when and how 
to do it, the teacher merely acting as a 
guide to stimulate their interest in the 
various phases of homemaking and in 
planning the work so it could be carried on 
effectively. 

The boys and girls planned their work 
together, meeting at the beginning of their 
residence and at regular intervals, in the 
evening after supper and in the morning 
after breakfast. They decided what to do 
during the week or day and reviewed what 
they had done with a view to evaluating it. 
Utmost freedom was given them to suggest 
what they liked to do and to follow their 
plan. When the feasibility or wisdom of 
the plan was doubtful, they were led to 
make a critical evaluation of it and to 
develop a better one. What was insisted 
upon was that they carry out their agree- 
ment unless it was found necessary to 
change it. 

In general, both boys and girls carried on 
what would normally be their respective 
work in the better Indian homes. While in 
residence, they were all excused from regu- 
lar school duties except when the presence 
of the whole class was needed, for instance 
when a nurse demonstrated first-aid work. 
Early in the morning, the boys built the 
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fire and carried water while the girls cooked 
breakfast. One of the girls washed the 
dishes and one of the boys wiped them. 
The other girl washed the baby’s diapers 
and the other boy put them on the line and 
cleaned the lamps. The boys chopped 
wood for fire while the girls made the beds 
and cleaned the rooms. In the afternoon 
after lunch, the girls washed the clothes 
while the boys made cupboards, painted 
chairs or repaired furniture in the school 
shop or worked in the garden. 

In their evening conferences they learned 
the painful task of self-criticism, evaluated 
their performance in the light of the stand- 
ards which they had formulated, made a 
survey of what they had accomplished, and 
made plans to do better. Where deliberate 
evasion of accepted responsibility was in- 
volved, the teacher let the opinion of the 
group control and later gave the offender 
all the opportunity to do better. At the 
end of the year one of the boys in the group 
said: 


In previous years all I got was demerit and being 
deprived of privileges at school. I decided it was 
fun to accumulate demerits and I considered it a 
merit to have my name on top of the list of offend- 
ers. This year I have been given all the chances 
to be good and to mend my ways, and I can truth- 
fully say that I have done my best. I have become 
very sensitive of the opinion of my classmates and 
ashamed of myself for failing to carry out my part 
in the agreement. 


The boys and girls had ample opportuni- 
ties to visit together. They fixed their 
schedule for visiting from 6:30 to 7:30 in 
the evening, except on Tuesdays when they 
left at 10:30 and Saturdays when they 
stayed until midnight. At the dinner 
table they talked quite naturally in Indian 
and in English after they got fully ac- 
quainted. At first, they visited while 
working but later found out that it did not 
pay to “loaf on the job.” 

After their first residence in the cottage, 
the girls decided to carry on a project in 
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home improvement. The boys and the 
parents who had visited the cottages from 
time to time and advised with us concern- 
ing their children’s problems and needs, 
took an active interest in the execution of 
the project. They worked with the pupils 
in daubing and whitewashing the walls of 
their homes, providing partitions, rearrang- 
ing furniture, airing and cleaning the bed 
linen, and in other ways making the home 
more sanitary and comfortable for all con- 
cerned. 

To evaluate the project, we made use of 
various data including anecdotal records 
and controlled observations by the teachers 
in charge and statements of other teachers, 
housekeepers, bus drivers, the social worker, 
the physician, the nurse, the dentist, par- 
ents, other pupils, and the pupils them- 
selves. Our concern was to determine to 
what extent the boys and girls learned to 
assume responsibilities, how effectively and 
harmoniously they thought and worked 
together, how much they improved in 
their habits of living, to what extent they 
became sensitive to the major problems 
that confronted them, how much they im- 
proved in their ability to deal with these 
problems, and how much of the improve- 
ment was carried back to the homes. 

The following summary of the develop- 
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ment of one of the girls gives evidence of 
the kind of growth we observed: 


Mary Sporting Proposition is a fullblood Indian, 
15 years old, in the 8th grade, attractive, healthy, 
and belonging to a family of average means and 
comfort. She enjoys the popularity of a “debu- 
tante” among her many friends. When she first 
came to the cottage her hair had to be deloused 
and her body was not very clean. Her nails were 
painted red, but underneath they were black with 
dirt. She was inclined to be selfish in many ways 
and to associate with persons of questionable 
character. She started out willingly and enthu- 
siastically, but soon the routine of housework 
proved distasteful to her. 

Mary’s development was both rapid and con- 
sistent. She learned to enjoy a daily shower and 
a weekly shampoo. She learned to save time by 
systematizing her work and by being more prompt. 
At the beginning of her first residence, she spent 65 
hours a week on her major duties of cooking, clean- 
ing, washing, making the beds, and the like. This 
had been reduced to 45 hours in the last week of 
her second period of residence. When she found 
out that the time saved gave her more leisure to 
visit with the boys or to attend parties at the Com- 
munity Hall, she improved in speed and quality of 
performance far beyond our expectation. Accord- 
ing to her mother, her work at home also improved. 
She made curtains for the windows, provided their 
one-room cottage with a partition for privacy, and 
washed the bedding. Still generally self-centered, 
Mary became more sensitive to the feeling of 
others. This increased rather than lessened her 
popularity, much to her delight and to the satisfac- 
tion and joy of her parents. 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN THE 
PITTSBURGH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


GRACE C. MUNHALL 


In 1680 William Penn, son of an English 
admiral of the time of Charles II, received 
from the Crown a patent for the territory 
now forming the State of Pennsylvania. 
He drew up a liberal scheme of government 
and embarked with a colony to the land 
described in the charter, now existent in 
Harrisburg, as “a tract of land in America 
lying north of Maryland, on the east 
bounded by the Delaware River, on the 
west limited as Maryland and northward 
to extend as far as plantable.” This 
government, which permitted no one to be 
forced to attend or support any religious 
service and which granted freedom of 
conscience to all who acknowledge one 
eternal God, offered more privileges than 
any hitherto known and formed the basis 
for the expansion which results from the 
trials and efforts which such liberality 
promotes. Penn’s colony has become the 
great commonwealth of Pennsylvania—the 
Keystone of a mighty nation’s industrial 
wealth. 

Pittsburgh, situated at the point of three 
rivers—the Allegheny, the Monongahela, 
and the Ohio, which is formed by the junc- 
tion of the other two—is unique in its 
setting. Its many hills present a panorama 
which is very pleasing; its resources, par- 
ticularly coal, and its rivers give rise to 
industries in which no inland city could 
otherwise engage. 

Parallel to its industrial progress, Pitts- 
burgh has become a great educational and 
cultural center, housing five colleges or 
universities, the Mellon Institute for Indus- 
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trial Research, the Allegheny Observatory, 
and a public school system which employs 
4,000 teachers and includes about 164,000 
pupils. . 

Home economics begins in the seventh 
grade and is compulsory for two years, pro- 
viding during this period, in its 23 elemen- 
tary and 9 junior high schools, foundation 
work in foods, clothing, and related work. 
It continues throughout the four years of 
senior high school as an elective subject 
which if pursued equips the individual with 
some knowledge of every phase of home- 
making—selection, care, and preparation 
of food; selection, care, and construction of 
clothing; budgeting; family relationships; 
care of children; first aid and care of the 
sick; and the proper use of leisure time. 

Realizing the need and the value of this 
early training, the department extended to 
the seventh and eighth grades of the 
parochial schools the opportunity of taking 
the same courses taught by the same teach- 
ers as in the public schools. Today the 
children from 37 parochial schools are 
numbered among our pupils. 

Boys’ classes, which are elective in the 
high schools, are very popular. However, 
because of crowded conditions in some 
schools it is impossible to make this a city- 
wide program. In addition to the general 
courses already listed, there is for the boys 
a specific course of valet service which 
includes the cleaning, pressing, and general 
care of clothing. The practical results of 
this course are quite noticeable—it is a 
challenge to appearance which every boy 
accepts. 

Adult education, which this year shows 
an increase of approximately 1,000 pupils 
over last year’s enrollment, includes home 
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economics courses in 32 of its centers. The 
average student in these adult classes seeks 
knowledge that makes adjustment much 
easier and gives more time for leisure. 
Clothing construction, advanced tailoring, 
general garment rehabilitation, crafts, knit- 
ting, beauty culture, foods, and home- 
making are taught on a practical scale. 

One group of handicapped children is 
provided for in junior vocational schools, of 
which there are seven. In these schools 
the child’s schooltime is divided into 
halves, half going to academic work and 
half to more practical work, such as cook- 
ing, sewing, weaving, knitting, crocheting, 
care of the home (which includes the care of 
children as well), and, of no less importance 
though more recently added, courses in 
general maid service. These children, who 
would have no opportunity for a general 
course or preparation for a definite occupa- 
tion, are taught practical work which is of 
benefit to them as individuals and in which 
they have an opportunity to excel. The 
happiness that results from _ successful 
accomplishment in many cases molds a 
citizenry which is remarkable from these 
children. 

For the industrial student, in order that 
he may meet the problems of employment 
and life intelligently, Pittsburgh has pro- 
vided well in the establishment of three 
boys’ and two girls’ trade high schools. 
The girls, by their work in cafeteria and 
tearoom service, catering, dressmaking, 
millinery, junior nursing, beauty culture, 
power machine operation, sewing, special 
crafts, develop skill which enables them to 
earn a livelihood for the present and a 
heritage for the future. A description of 
some of these courses may give a bit more 
insight into their actual work and accom- 
plishment. 

Cafeteria training is obtained through 
the management of a cafeteria in one of 
the schools. The girls plan, prepare, and 


serve the food in addition to working out 
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food costs. Many delectable dishes are 
served for the maximum five-cent charge. 

Catering is a course in which the girls 
cook at home and at school. It divides 
itself into plain cooking and cooking 
adapted to tearooms, cafeterias, lunch- 
rooms. It also includes menu planning, 
marketing, preparation of outside orders, 
and service. It demands cleanliness and 
initiative. 

The objectives of the junior nursing 
course are first to train the girl in general 
hygiene, and second to train the girl to be 
a mother’s helper and later on, a home- 
maker. Much valuable practical experi- 
ence is found in the co-operation of the 
new nursery school housed in the same 
building. The students prepare and serve 
all food for these children, and, by an 
arrangement with the kindergarten depart- 
ment, are aided in entertaining them. 

The girl who elects beauty culture as a 
trade must be poised and skillful as well as 
responsible. The preliminary work gives 
the pupil practical knowledge of the use of 
all equipment and of muscles, head, throat, 
arms, and hands. The student is then 
trained in the operations of shampooing, 
water-waving, marcelling, haircutting, fa- 
cial massage, manicuring, and scalp treat- 
ment. Through a steady clientele, shop- 
room practice and salesmanship are taught. 
This course in the girls’ trade high schools 
of Pittsburgh possesses an enviable record 
in that none of its graduates who during 
the last four years have taken the state 
board examinations has failed. 

Power machine operation requires quick- 
ness, accuracy, and expert handling of 
machines; but many girls prefer this to the 
slower, finer type of work taught in the 
dressmaking course. The rate paid such 
workers by the industrial plant depends 
on speed, which puts a high premium on 
rapidity and accuracy of operation. 

The special crafts course attracts those 
whose leanings are toward the artistic 
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things in life. Leather work, bookbinding, 
and jewelry are the things for which there 
is most demand. 

Ambition, co-operation, efficiency, hon- 
esty, loyalty, reliability, perseverance are in- 
duced or developed in the program of the 
home economics department. Time and 
circumstance will provide for a broader 
scope when home economics is taught not to 
a few boys and all girls of certain ages but 
to every individual—for does not every 
individual have those relationships which 
make this world a sad or happy place in 
which to live? 


¢ 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN HOME 
ECONOMICS IN PHILADELPHIA 


HELEN C. GOODSPEED 


The opening of two new vocational 
schools in Philadelphia in February marked 
the beginning of a new era in education in 
this city, an era which will be characterized 
by a concerted effort on the part of educa- 
tionists to discover the needs and aptitudes 
of youth and to furnish educational experi- 
ences which are consistent with these 
findings. 

Both schools, the Bok at Ninth and 
Mifflin Streets, and the Dobbins at Twenty- 
second and Lehigh Avenue, offer oppor- 
tunities for vocational training for girls 
which have not been offered heretofore in 
the Philadelphia schools—restaurant and 
cafeteria training, beauty culture, and 
child-care training. This last course is 
concerned with training a high type of 
nurserymaid. The school laboratory is a 
nursery school accommodating from 15 to 
20 children, offering a full day’s program of 
morning play, noon meal, and afternoon 
nap. The nursery school serves as a center 
around which will grow a program of family 
life which will include first the pupils in 
the vocational home economics course and 
finally pupils from other courses. 
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In addition to these courses with a wage- 
earning objective, each school offers a voca- 
tional homemaking course according to the 
state plan, providing ample teacher time 
for home visitation and supervised home 
projects for the pupils. A previous experi- 
ment with this type of program in the 
Mastbaum Vocational School proved that 
the intrinsic values of home economics as 
they affect the personal lives of the pupils 
and the homes of the community are 
materially increased by the introduction of 
home visitation by teachers and home 
projects for pupils. 

The expressed aim of home economics in 
the Philadelphia schools—and the work 
begins in the fifth grade—is to develop an 
intelligent interest and an abiding respect 
for home life as a paramount factor in 
personal happiness. Studies now being 
made in the fifth grade are leading to a 
reorganization of the home economics work 
in the fifth and sixth grades on a family life 
basis. Whereas the work in these grades 
was formerly called “clothing,” the new 
designation will be “family life.” The art 
division has co-operated with the home 
economics teachers in bringing about a 
natural feeling of relationship between the 
two subjects. This will be extended next 
year, until gradually similar relationships 
are built up with other subjects. It is 
desirable that the home economics teacher 
work with the grade teacher in developing 
the implications which the regular subject 
matter of these grades holds for family life. 

For nonacademic pupils on the junior 
high school level, a course called for the 
time being “prevocational” has been devel- 
oped. These pupils are given increased 
time in home economics, devoting to it up 
to ten hours a week and including all 
phases of homemaking. For this group the 
equipment facilities of home economics 
have been increased to provide a diversified 
activity room in which various phases of 
homemaking may be carried on at the same 
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time. In a unit kitchen a group of four 
may be preparing a meal or filling an order 
for cookies or cinnamon buns while at the 
other end of the room another group is 
busily engaged in turning out a family wash 
with the aid of an electric washer, mangle, 
and gas drier. At sewing tables still other 
girls are learning to do fine mending and to 
make simple household articles. The room 
is also well adapted to the teaching of 
baby care. 

The standard equipment in the new voca- 
tional schools and the new senior high 
schools calls for a room similarly equipped, 
which will be called a household activity 
room. A demonstration space will be set 
up at one end of the room where the teacher 
may carry on demonstrations in foods. 
Laundry equipment will provide practice 
with mechanical laundering devices, and 
provision will be made for other types of 
home management demonstrations. 

In four senior high schools a well-rounded 
course in foods, nutrition, and social usages 
is offered for boys. The course is increas- 
ingly popular among the higher type of 
students. 

In the junior high school an exchange 
course is provided for the boys and girls in 
the prevocational classes. In the 8B grade 
the girls go into the shops for household 
mechanics with the shop man and the boys 
have foods and homemaking in the home 
economics department. 


¢ 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PRO- 
GRESSIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


HAZEL P. ROACH 


The Progressive Education Association 
held its twentieth national convention in 
New York City from February 23 to 26, 
1938. Because New York City offers many 
educational opportunities for visitors, the 
Association this year made special arrange- 
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ments for out-of-town members to visit 
schools and museums and to profit by 
guided tours to classes in music and art 
centers during the first two days of the 
conference. 

The chairmen and staffs of the commis- 
sions and committees of the Association 
provided an opportunity for members to 
hear progress reports on field experiments 
and also to discuss with leaders problems 
that are inherent in any experimental 
activity program. Basic points of view 
expressed by leaders who presented tenta- 
tive commission findings were to the effect 
that the type of subject matter must be 
suitable for use today; that adequate 
preparation for college must be provided 
but that there is no assurance that the 
traditional kind will prepare the student for 
the work in which he may later engage; and 
that preparation in the many and varied 
areas of education should be such that it 
will meet the problems of life. Again and 
again questions were asked as to the needs 
of young people today and the present 
concept of needs in secondary education. 
Discussion centered about the need for 
guidance in personal living, youth’s con- 
ception of the purpose of life, and the need 
for a genuine understanding of where he 
wants to go. Besides these there was 
frequent reference to the problems which 
result from prolonged dependence on family 
and the social-civic-political and economic 
relationships which vary according to age. 

The report of a study of adolescence led 
to a discussion of democratic living and 
how this might be promoted by determining 
what is the individual’s interest and ability, 
the reciprocal relations between him and 
society, and how he may make free use of 
his intelligence. A study of social science 
revealed basic needs for good personal living 
and the establishment of health, self- 
assurance, and a philosophy of life. 

A series of panel and round-table discus- 
sions marked the second and third days of 
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the conference. In the panel of the Com- 
mission on Human Relationships the prob- 
lem of parent-teacher-student relationships 
was discussed by a score or more of New 
York City high school pupils, teachers, 
parents, and school leaders. At the con- 
clusion of the lively symposium, the chair- 
man urged co-operation between these in 
each community in their efforts toward a 
common goal. 

The session at which problems most 
closely connected with home economics 
were considered was a panel discussion on 
“Education for Family Life.”” Dr. Alberty 
of Ohio State University presided and other 
speakers included Ralph Bridgman, Bertha 
M. Jenkins, Ernest G. Osborne, Cecile 
Piepel, and Ivol Spafford. 

The second yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society, “Educational Freedom and De- 
mocracy,” which was presented at the 
meeting, made a severe indictment of 
American society for its treatment of a 
million public school teachers. 

The interesting story of the progress of 
the Dionne Quintuplets was unfolded by 
Dr. William E. Blatz of Toronto and his 
co-workers, who are supervising the quin- 
tuplets’ education. Even though the edu- 
cational care given to the “Quins” has 
necessarily been experimental, enough mis- 
takes were made at first; but now it is 
believed that the lives of these children 
are being regulated in a normal, healthy 
manner, said Dr. Blatz. Tourist visitors 
and photographers present two great prob- 
lems which as yet have not been met. 
Scientific studies indicate that the quin- 
tuplets are identical as far as biological and 
physical characteristics are concerned but 
show marked social differences; recent 
studies of their personality development 
disclose that Annette shows the highest 
degree of sociability, with Cecile and 
Yvonne following her closely and with 
Emilie at the other extreme. 

Speakers during the conference gave no 
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little evidence of the ever-growing sense of 
insecurity and chaos due to present-day 
social and economic conditions, but an 
unexpected note of encouragement was 
sounded by Professor P. C. Chang of Nan- 
kai University, Tientsin, when he said that, 
in his opinion, the duration of the major 
conflicts now being waged would be only a 
matter of months, not a matter of years. 

In a restatement of its educational objec- 
tives, the Association members voiced the 
belief that school leaders must become 
vitally concerned with the social and eco- 
nomic problems facing this country. Since 
about 2,500 members from all sections of 
the United States attended the meeting 
this year, the representation was adequate 
to help in furthering these educational 
objectives. Besides continuing the work 
of its commissions, the Association has 
embarked upon an eight-year study of the 
relation of the secondary schools to colleges 
and universities. 


¢ 
THE VALUE OF HOMEMAKING 
TO A BOY! 


DOUGLAS PARKINSON 


“Say, you guys, let us know when you 
get some of those sinkers ready.” 

“Bill, be sure and come around when you 
learn how to thread a needle—I got a couple 
of buttons to sew on.” 

“Fellas, won’t Blaine look cute in that 
ruffled apron?” 

It was interesting to me to hear the com- 
ments of boys in high school when they 
heard that certain fellows were enrolling 
in homemaking. Either their comments 
were scornful, or they intimated that cook- 
ing and sewing were “sissy.” Sometimes 
it was hinted that homemaking might be 
among the so-called easy-credit subjects. 
But now there seems to have been a change 


1 See page 331. 
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in opinion, for every student I have recently 
approached hints that he would like to en- 
roll for the course. 

I entered this two-semester, full-credit 
subject to escape the deluge of work with 
which I was confronted and because I 
thought it would be exceptionally interest- 
ing to prepare foods and eat them along 
with other students in the course. When 
I decided to take homemaking, I tried to 
persuade others to enter with me. I was 
fearful for a long while that I would be 
alone in a class of girls, but the 21 members 
of the class were fairly evenly divided 
between boys and girls. And now the 
point that pleases me most is that I list the 
course with public speaking, sociology, and 
seminary as one of the valuable courses I 
have had in high school. 

My idea about the homemaking course 
as a study of cooking and sewing was en- 
tirely false. I soon felt myself forgetting 
foods and turning my attention toward 
sharing responsibilities as a member of a 
family. My little niece evidently noticed 
the change and seemed to take an interest 
in my criticisms of her habits and conduct. 
I felt myself taking more interest in the 
smooth running of family life. It was then 
that I began to realize there was a great 
deal more to homemaking than preparing 
three meals a day. 

One of the things that I enjoyed most 
when we were studying ourselves as mem- 
bers of a family was our experiment in the 
personal analysis of ourselves and other 
members of the class. First we wrote our 
main weaknesses on a slip of paper; then 
we listed at least three of our strong points. 
These we turned in to Miss Berreman, our 
instructor, along with our criticisms of 
other members of the class. Miss Berre- 


man compiled the data from these slips and 
held a personal conference with each of us. 
The sympathetic as well as critical spirit 
of the class resulted in a decided change, 
not only in me but in other members of the 
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class. Helen, one of the girls, had been 
criticized quite severely for her attitude 
toward the other girls, as is shown by the 
following comments: “She seems _ nice. 
We’d like to know her.” “TI feel as if she 
ought to get acquainted with us.” Such 
criticisms created a decided change in 
Helen’s school life. Before this discussion 
she had seemed to take the attitude that 
she was a little better than the others; she 
was too sure of herself and her ability, and 
the girls felt it. Now she comes to school 
in the mornings, chats with the other girls, 
and is careful about assuming too bold an 
attitude. This spirit has won her many 
friends. 

Last week our yearbook editor attended 
a dinner party in a near-by town. Upon 
his return he described it as the “stiffest” 
party he’d ever been to. ‘The boys were 
always standing up, sitting down, or par- 
doning themselves. We could have had 
so much more fun if some of the people had 
relaxed and put the rest of us at ease.” 
We all recognized our weaknesses in man- 
ners and were eager to improve. For sev- 
eral weeks our group discussed and dem- 
onstrated etiquette and social usage. 
The fall dances and school gatherings 
offered us ample opportunity to put into 
practice the things we had learned in class. 
Before our Autumn Formal, the homemak- 
ing classes gave an assembly, suggesting the 
proper methods of introduction and dress. 

The most important lesson I learned from 
this unit was the idea that good manners, 
those we all admire so much, are not based 
upon stuffy rules and the use of the correct 
piece of silverware, but upon a courtesy 
and consideration for other people which 
can be developed only through everyday 
practice. With both boys and girls in the 
class we had an opportunity to set up a 
number of common situations which the 
high school boy or girl might encounter. 
It is surprising to see how eagerly members 
of our class look for opportunities, both at 
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school and at homé, to put into use our 
latest bits of knowledge. I find our home- 
making class helpful in my student-body 
duties. Dr. Evelyn Miller, dean of women 
at the University of Idaho, visited our 
school some time ago. I felt that I could 
not have made the proper introductions or 
made her feel at ease without the valuable 
social experience of our class. 

This unit ended with a study of table 
etiquette. It seemed only natural that 
we should now have a unit on the prepara- 
tion and service of well-planned meals. I 
have seen no better co-operation and man- 
agement in our schools than we have in 
foods class. The boys actually give the 
girls good competition. Invariably we 
boys have cooked better popovers, muffins, 
baking-powder biscuits, and fudge. I espe- 
cially liked our work on table service, for it 
gave a feeling of poise and confidence at the 
table. I can now concentrate my efforts 
on enjoying my food and talking at the 
table rather than wondering if I am doing 
the right thing. The Rotary Club of 
Blackfoot invites the student-body officers 
to its dinners and meetings throughout the 
school year. At first when I went to the 
luncheons, I was self-conscious and bashful 
about eating. Now Iam able to keep upa 
conversation and eat at the same time 
because I am more sure of my manners. 
I am now more helpful in the conversation 
at home. 

Of course, we cannot overlook the impor- 
tance of a healthy body, good grooming, 
and appropriate dress for the high school 
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boy and girl. We are especially interested 
in knowing how to select clothing which is 
becoming but yet within the pocketbook. 
Last week at assembly the students of the 
homemaking department modeled suitable 
and appropriate clothing for the high school 
boy and girl. Suits, overcoats, hats, ties, 
and dresses were worn in different color 
combinations. The hush in the assembly 
demonstrated how interested young people 
are in the choice of clothing. 

Since this is a two-semester course, we 
are looking forward to the work planned 
for next semester. One of the useful phases 
will be the one centered around financial 
management of the home. We were sur- 
prised to find that more than 80 per cent 
of the class (17 out of 21) are earning money 
and that the 17 students made wages total- 
ing $3,316.50 in 1937, the boys earning 
$2,561 and the girls $755.50. This 
amounts to $320 a year for each boy and 
$95 a year for each girl. How to divide 
this money for recreation, clothes, board, 
room, and school constitutes a major prob- 
lem. I think the problem of finance is the 
main “‘bone of contention” in many of our 
families; therefore, by studying the finan- 
cial problems involved in the lives of boys 
and girls and of men and women, we hope 
to iron out many of our financial difficulties 
and devise a plan for spending our earnings 
wisely. 

I am very glad that Blackfoot High 
School realized that boys are homemakers 
as well as girls and gave us an opportunity 
to discuss our problems together. 
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EDITORIAL 


PITTSBURGH, JUNE 28 TO JULY 1 


A few weeks after this JoURNAL reaches 
its readers, the May Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association will bring 
to all members the details of the program 
of the thirty-first annual meeting, to be 
held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, from 
June 28 to July 1, with the Hotel William 
Penn as headquarters and ‘‘Long-time Plan- 
ning for Home Economics” as the central 
theme. Earlier JouRNALS and Bulletins 
have told about general plans for the pro- 
gram and local arrangements and have 
shown that the program will as usual pro- 
vide both general and group meetings, with 
a good sprinkling of lighter diversions. 

The Pennsylvania extension work in 
home economics and home economics in the 
schools of the state were briefly described in 
March and April, and the colleges will 
have their turn in June. This month we 
are told of home economics in our hostess 
city (page 324) and in the largest city of the 
state (page 326). 

The only thing remaining to be said here 
is, don’t miss the chance for the best annual 
meeting yet. Consult your February Bul- 
letin for information about hotels and reser- 
vations; or, if you are not a member, ask the 
Association, 620 Mills Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., about them. All reservations 
should be made direct with the hotel. 


¢ 


EXAMPLES OF PROGRESSIVE HOME 
ECONOMICS 


Illustrations of how home economics is 
being adapted to modern ideas of the func- 
tion of education fill a large number of 


pages in the present issue. There was no 
attempt to run a special number, but re- 
quests for articles for a symposium on 
“New Ways of Teaching Home Economics’’ 
brought an unprecedentedly good response; 
and, for the convenience of readers, it 
seemed better to combine the material in a 
single issue even if some of the usual fea- 
tures of the magazine were temporarily 
crowded out. Another reason for the 
decision is that there is no subject of more 
vital interest to home economics in general 
than its adaptation to the newer methods of 
curriculum construction, integration, and 
similar trends. The article by Miss Reeves 
(page 289) was originally intended for the 
symposium, but it turned out much too 
long for that purpose. It seemed too 
suggestive a statement of a philosophy 
and practical application of progressive 
home economics to be much condensed, and 
so was placed among the separate articles. 
Miss Munhall’s description of home eco- 
nomics in the Pittsburgh schools (page 324) 
and Miss Goodspeed’s in Philadelphia 
(page 326) might almost have been shifted 
to the symposium; but since they were 
primarily intended to arouse interest in the 
city and state in which the next annual 
meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association is to be held, it seemed better 
to leave them in Signs of the Times. 
Douglas Parkinson’s account (page 328) of 
what he gained from a homemaking course 
is not a bad testimony to the results of 
trying to make home economics function 
in the everyday experience of its students. 

In order to make room for these unex- 
pected papers, the usual research section 
has been omitted this month; but this does 
not mean that good research material has 
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been jettisoned. The balance will be 
restored in later issues. 


$ 


WHAT A PUPIL AND PRINCIPAL 
THINK OF A HOMEMAKING 
COURSE FOR BOYS 


The article by Douglas Parkinson on 
page 328, ““The Value of Homemaking to a 
Boy,” is published practically as it was sent 
in by Miss Lillian Navratil, supervisor of 
home economics education in Idaho. 
Along with it came a few paragraphs in 
which the principal of the Blackfoot High 
School, Mr. W. C. Park, gives his impres- 
sions of the course and its results, and 
which supplement the boy’s account so well 
that we include them here: 


Several members of our basketball team, our 
student-body president, and the editor of our year- 
book enrolled in the boys’ and girls’ class in home 
economics. They’re all showing in their daily 
actions the effect of the course. 

Douglas, the student-body president, has be- 
come amuch more gracious host to visiting dignitar- 
ies. We are proud of the way he and other mem- 
bers of the class made Dr. Evelyn Miller, dean of 
women at Idaho, welcome and at ease in our 
school. 

The basketball boys are almost as proud of their 
fudge (made at Christmas) as they are of their 
major wins, and the editor is incorporating his 
knowledge of artistic form and taste acquired in 
the course into his plans for the yearbook. 

The class as a whole is marked by the better taste 
of its members’ dress and unobtrusive good man- 
ners. It’s a pleasure to see them at ease with each 
of their associates and teachers in a way not always 
common to high school people. At least part of 
high school disciplinary trouble arises from psy- 
chological compensation. High school students 
have their own gaucheries. I'd like to incorporate 
the social usages part of the course into general 
home-room requirements. 

To my way of thinking, we who are responsible 
for high school curricula are too prone to overlook 
the tremendous value of that which is immediately 
applicable to the students’ lives. Perhaps if we 
did more towards helping them solve their now- 
and-here problems we’d be helping them more 
permanently than we realize. These boys and 
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girls reflect in their attitude in their daily living in 
school and out, the things they learn in home eco- 
nomics. My belief is that this is the purpose of 
education. 


= 


HOME ECONOMICS IN THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


All home economists will welcome the 
news that the name of the department of 
the National Education Association which 
represents their special interests is being 
changed from the rather cumbersome De- 
partment of Supervisors and Teachers of 
Home Economics to the simpler and more 
satisfactory Department of Home Eco- 
nomics. This was announced at the busi- 
ness meeting of the Department held in 
Atlantic City on February 26, as has 
been explained on page 301. All who were 
present will agree with Dr. Winning as to 
the size and quality of the sessions at the 
Hotel Dennis. 

The papers on the morning program were 
evidently designed to show how home 
economics is adapting itself to newer educa- 
tional philosophy and practice. Miss 
Emma Wetzel told of the way this is being 
attempted in Muncie, Indiana; Miss 
Evelyn Herrington, author of Homemaking: 
An Integrated Teaching Program (noted on 
page 604 of the Journat for November 
1935), described informally how homemak- 
ing education is integrated with the pupils’ 
vital experiences in Scarsdale, New York; 
and Miss Mary Buckley brought out excel- 
lent points in her paper, “Trends in Home 
Economics Education.” This was based 
on replies made by leading home economists 
to a request that they indicate what they 
consider the most important trends in 
home economics education, and mimeo- 
graphed copies of some of these were dis- 
tributed at the meeting. 

The afternoon session was given over to 
procedures and plans for the use of George- 
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Deen funds in homemaking education. 
There were three speakers. Miss Edna 
P. Amidon of the U. S. Office of Education 
covered much the same ground as does Miss 
Fallgatter’s paper on page 305 of this issue; 
Miss Ruth Freegard told of what is being 
done in Michigan; and Mrs. Anna G. 
Green’s description of the work in Pennsyl- 
vania included many facts given in the one 
on page 239 of the April JourNAL. 

As Dr. Winning says, the presence of 
school administrators as the guests of their 
home economics teachers was a delightful 
feature of the banquet. So, too, was the 
witty, thoughtful, sympathetic talk in 
which Mr. DeWitt Morgan, superintendent 
of schools in Indianapolis, gave his idea of 
what home economics can do to fortify 
family life if it will get down to present-day 
realities. A typical turn was his eloquent 
plea for attractive house dresses, on the 
ground that when a husband comes home 
he can’t help comparing his wife with the 
smart, well-groomed young women he sees 
during office hours. Another dangerous 
comparison he thinks a man may make is 
that between the poise shown by his wife 
and his office girls when things don’t go to 
their liking. 

Another feature of the banquet was Miss 
Jacobs’ account of the founding and de- 
velopment of the Department. Dr. Win- 
ning’s version of the history (see page 301) 
differs from Miss Jacobs’ mainly in that she 
can do better justice to Miss Jacobs’ work. 


¢ 


MISS JACOBS AND THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 


In the reports of the Lake Placid Con- 
ference and of the beginnings of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, one of 
the frequently recurring names is that of 
Emma S. Jacobs. Twelve years before the 


first Lake Placid Conference and over 
twenty-one years before the founding of 
the Association, while she was still a student 
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in the Washington Normal School, she was 
chosen to become the first teacher of cook- 
ing in the public schools of the District of 
Columbia—a veritable pioneering job, since 
that was the first public school system to 
include a home economics subject in its 
elementary school program and there were 
no precedents anywhere. She remained in 
charge of home economics in the District 
for fifty-one years, until January 22, 1938, 
when her seventy-first birthday brought her 
to the retirement age. This is surely a 
unique record of service and one which was 
duly celebrated by her colleagues at a 
dinner described on page 210 of the March 
JOURNAL. 

Not quite eight years ago, in November 
1930, Miss Jacobs told JouRNAL readers 
about “Forty Years of Home Economics in 
the Public Schools of Washington, D. C.,” 
describing the early difficulties and indicat- 
ing the growth not only in numbers but in 
breadth of program. Another paper, “Pio- 
neering in Home Economics Among the 
Negroes of Tidewater Virginia” which 
appeared in February 1929, proves her 
close connection with, if not her actual 
participation in, one of the forerunners of 
our home economics extension and adult 
education work. 

Throughout her long career Miss Jacobs 
has always recognized the value of pro- 
fessional contacts, and her location in 
Washington has brought her into touch 
with many home economics leaders. She 
was active in the arrangements for the 
meeting at which the American Home 
Economics Association was organized and 
was elected one of its first councilors-at- 
large. When the supervisors and teachers 
decided to work for a department in the 
National Education Association, she was 
one of the leaders in the movement. As 
Dr. Winning indicates, she has remained 
one of its most active and influential mem- 
bers. Fortunately, she is still able to be 
active in its councils. She is so distinctly 
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seventy years young and retains so much 
mental and physical vigor that her retire- 
ment from school duties seems only to 
leave her more leisure for her many other 
interests. 

It was natural that the Department of 
Home Economics in the National Educa- 
tion Association should use the banquet at 
Atlantic City as an occasion to do her 
special honor. The JouRNAL takes pleas- 
ure in adding its congratulations and good 
wishes. 


7 


REPORT OF THE ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


Home economists will remember that in 
the summer of 1936 President Roosevelt 
appointed a committee to advise him 
regarding federal aid to vocational educa- 
tion and that home economics was repre- 
sented on it by Alice L. Edwards, former 
executive secretary of the American Home 
Economics Association. Before it had 
completed the hearings and studies on 
which it expected to base its report, the 
President requested it to enlarge its scope 
to include federal aid to all education. 
The report was handed to the President 
in February 1938 and transmitted by him 
to Congress on February 23. Just before 
the Atlantic City meeting of the American 
Association of School Administrators, a 
summary of the full report was released to 
the press. Copies of this were distributed 
at the meeting by the National Education 
Association, and the main features have 
been rather widely discussed. The sum- 
mary contained the following paragraphs: 


The public school system in the United States 
greatly needs improvement. Glaring inequalities 
characterize educational opportunities and ex- 
penditures for schools throughout the Nation. The 
level of educational service that can be maintained 
under present circumstances in many localities is 
below the minimum necessary for the preservation 
of democratic institutions. Federal aid is the only 
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way in which the difficulties in this widespread and 
complex situation can be adequately corrected. . . . 

The Committee recommends new Federal grants 
to the States for educational purposes, to begin a 
year hence at $70,000,000 and to increase to $199,- 
000,000 by 1944, as follows: 1939-40, $70,000,000; 
1940-41, $109,500,000; 1941-42, $139,000,000; 
1942-43, $159,000,000; 1943-44, $179,000,000; 
1944-45, $199,000,000. 

These amounts, in the Committee’s opinion, 
“undoubtedly are small, when compared with total 
needs.”” Two billion dollars was spent for public 
elementary and secondary education in 1935-36. 


These proposed grants are in addition to 
the federal aid already granted, including 
those for vocational education. About 
the latter the summary says: 


The vocational grants receive special attention 
from the Committee. It believes the statutes 
should be thoroughly revised, to make the existing 
grants available for all desirable types of occupa- 
tional preparation. Too much Federal control is 
now exercised over the vocational funds, the Com- 
mittee finds; the States should be authorized to 
determine for themselves what educational ac- 
tivities are to be deemed vocational. 

Pupils in vocational schools are sometimes ex- 
ploited for private gain, according to the Com- 
mittee. Extensive cooperation between educational 
authorities and State and Federal Departments of 
Labor is recommended to provide safeguards. 


The committee recommends that the new 
grants be divided among six major funds. 
The largest, which starts at $40,000,000 in 
1939-40 and increases gradually to 
$140,000,000 in 1944-45, is a general aid 
fund for current operating and maintenance 
expenses of public elementary and second- 
ary schools and is to be divided among the 
states in proportion to their financial needs. 
The second fund ($2,000,000 to $6,000,000) 
is for improved preparation of teachers; 
the third ($20,000,000 to $30,000,000) 
for construction of school buildings to 
facilitate district reorganization; the fourth 
($1,000,000 to $2,000,000) for administra- 
tion of state departments of education; the 
fifth ($5,000,000 to $15,000,000) for educa- 
tional service to adults; and the sixth 
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($2,000,000 to $6,000,000) for library ser- 
vice for rural areas. In addition, grants of 
from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 are proposed 
for co-operative educational research, plan- 
ning, and demonstrations. 

How the division of the funds among the 
states is to be determined is discussed at 
length, with the general conclusion that 
most of it should be done jointly by the 
states and the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. On this point the summary says: 


For all States maintaining separate schools for 
Negroes, the Committee recommends that the 
Federal grants be conditioned upon joint plans 
providing an equitable distribution of the Federal 
funds between white and Negro schools, without 
reducing the proportion of State and local funds 
spent on Negro schools. 

Although joint planning is necessary in connec- 
tion with such problems as the allocation of funds, 
the Committee holds that the cooperative planning 
should be carefully restricted by law to matters 
clearly of direct Federal concern. 

“The Committee recommends strongly that 
Federal statutes and joint plans relating to all 
forms of education under State and local auspices 
should reserve explicitly to State and local agencies 
the administration of schools, determination of the 
content and processes of education, and decision as 
to the best uses of the allotments of Federal funds 
within the types of expenditure for which Federal 
funds may be available.” 


One of the recommendations which has 
aroused most public discussion is thus dis- 
cussed in the summary: 


Among the more significant recommendations of 
the Committee are those which would permit 
pupils of parochial and other non-public schools to 
share to a limited extent in the benefits of Federal 
assistance. Although the recommendations gener- 
ally follow the policy of making the grants to 
States available for public schools, the States are 
to be responsible for determining which schools are 
public, and certain services for children may re- 
ceive assistance both in public and non-public 
schools. 

Part of the proposed general aid fund for ele- 
mentary and secondary education may be spent for 
textbooks and reading materials, transportation of 
pupils, scholarships for pupils 16 to 19 years of 
age, and for health and welfare services. These 
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are the services the Committee would make avail- 
able to children in non-public schools, “so far as 
Federal legislation is concerned.” 

“The conditions under which health and welfare 
services and aid for reading materials, transporta- 
tion, and scholarships may be made available for 
pupils in privately controlled schools should be 
determined by the States, or by the local school 
jurisdictions receiving the grants if the States so 
determine,” the Committee suggests. Student aid 
would also continue to be available for pupils in 
both public and non-public schools. 


The committee recommends that all 
possessions of the United States be included 
in the distribution of grants and places 
special emphasis on the need of bringing 
the educational opportunities of rural dis- 
tricts up to those of urban ones. 

The full report of the committee was 
received too late for comment here. The 
sections of special interest to home eco- 
nomics will be discussed next month. 


¢ 


WANTED: A HOME ECONOMIST 
FOR SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


At the request of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, we 
are glad to publish the somewhat unusual 
and very pleasant fact that the Board is 
trying to find a suitably qualified home 
economist to organize domestic science 
work for the native students in a missionary 
school in Southern Rhodesia. 

The school is Mt. Silinda Institute in the 
town of Mt. Silinda, about 21° south of the 
equator. Thanks to the high altitude, the 
climate, although bordering on the semi- 
tropical, is temperate, healthful, and en- 
joyable. The announcement says: 


There are about twenty missionaries connected 
with the mission, in two stations, and other school 
and outstation activities. Mt. Silinda is not lo- 
cated in the vicinity of a European settlement, al- 
though there are some European farms in the neigh- 
borhood. The missionaries find their social life 
largely in their own circle. They are able to go to 
the larger towns, such as Umtali and Salisbury, 
occasionally. 
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Mt. Silinda Institute has an enrollment of 545 
boys and girls of the Ndau tribe. The Institute is 
one of the “higher” educational institutions in 
Southern Rhodesia, corresponding approximately 
to our elementary grades and first year of high 
school. Besides academic subjects the Institute 
specializes in industrial and agricultural courses 
for the boys and home economics for the girls. 
The government educational requirements are high 
and the Institute has the cordial recognition of the 
Department of Education. 

The teacher of home economics should be well 
grounded in the general principles of her subject 
but able to adapt them to the needs of a fairly primi- 
tive people. Freedom from race prejudice, a sym- 
pathetic interest in people and their problems, and a 
vital Christian experience and purpose are essential 
qualifications for the candidate. Since she must 
learn the native language, a young woman between 
twenty-five and thirty years of age is preferred. 

Conditions of service. The first term of service 
is five years, but it is hoped that the person ap- 
pointed will find such satisfaction in her work and 
that her work will be so acceptable to the Mission 
and the Board that it will seem mutually advisable 
for her to continue indefinitely after the usual fur- 
lough in this country. The salary is $655, U. S. 
currency, which includes $550 basal salary, $25 
for health allowance, and an $80 grant for house 
maintenance. There is an outfit allowance of $350. 


The expense of travel to the field and return to 
America will be met by the Board. At the end of 
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the first year in the field a supplementary outfit 
allowance of $75 is available if needed. After a 
year of furlough there is a refit allowance at the 
rate of $25 per year for the number of years in the 
term of service just completed. Although this 
salary may seem small, it has been found to be 
enough for a comfortable living in that section of 
Africa. 


Correspondence about the position 
should be addressed to Miss Mabel E. 
Emerson, American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


¢ 
CORRECTION 


The JouRNAL hereby corrects and apolo- 
gizes for a misstatement which inadvertently 
slipped into the editorial on “Fellow- 
ships for 1938-39” on page 110 of the Feb- 
ruary issue. In describing the Bon Marché 
fellowship administered through the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Miss Grace Denny 
was incorrectly mentioned as the first 
holder. In reality she was already on the 
University faculty and influential in de- 
veloping the plans for this fellowship. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


NEW BOOKS 


Food Buying and Our Markets. By Day 
Monroe, HAZEL Kyrk, and UrRSULA BATCH- 
ELDER STONE. New edition, completely 
revised and enlarged. New York: M. Bar- 
rows and Company, 1938, 430 pp., $3. 
There has been a gap on the shelf of books 

on food marketing since 1932 when the senior 

author of Monroe’s and Stratton’s Food Buying 
and Our Markets asked the publishers to discon- 
tinue the reprinting of the first edition pending 
thoroughgoing revision. At long last that gap 
has been filled—more than filled, because the 
revised edition is both a bigger and a better 

book than its predecessor. After laying a 

firmer foundation in economic theory, the 

authors have presented more comprehensive 
and up-to-date information on food selection. 

Faithful users of the original edition will be 
pleased to find that the general plan of organi- 
zation has been retained. The first part, 
occupying slightly less than half the total num- 
ber of pages, deals with the market. The 
subject is treated in a scholarly fashion with 
the aim of interesting not only food buyers 
but students of marketing and price problems 
in general. Evidence that full consideration 
has been given to new developments in the 
field will be found throughout this section. 
For example, such recently enacted pieces of 
legislation as the Miller-Tydings bill are dis- 
cussed, and the chapter on consumers’ co- 
operative associations takes cognizance of the 
report of the committee delegated by President 
Roosevelt to study co-operative enterprise in 
Europe. 

The second part of the book deals with the 
information necessary to intelligent selection 
of the major foods found in the market. Rule- 
of-thumb methods of judging quality are out- 
lined when no better criteria are available, but 
their shortcomings are pointed out. Such 
official grades as have been established are 
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given full recognition. The increase in the 
number of products for which official grades 
have been set up since the first edition was pub- 
lished should encourage workers for more 
adequate protection of the consumer buyer. 

The authors do less than justice to their work 
when they state in the preface: ‘All those 
planning to use the book should note that it is 
not a book on meal planning or on food selec- 
tion from the nutritive standpoint.” They 
might have stated also that the utmost skill 
in meal planning and food preparation is more 
or less wasted on products of poor quality and 
that a negligible number of homemakers and 
institutional buyers are able to select foods 
from the nutritive standpoint without con- 
sidering cost. 

It is not easy to pick out special virtues in a 
book of such uniform merit. To the reviewer, 
however, the unique value of the book derives 
from the breadth of interest and understanding 
shown by the authors. The home food buyer 
who has bought the book primarily to improve 
her ability to select meat will see that she has a 
stake in the relation of spatial monopolies to 
food prices. The student of the economics of 
marketing is equally likely to be convinced 
that it is important to know how to buy the 
right kind of cheese for onion soup.— MARJORIE 
M. HESELTINE, Washington, D. C. 


Business Opportunities for the Home Economist. 
A Study Made by the Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations under the Direction 
of CHAsE Gornc WoopnouseE, Director, 
with the assistance of ANNE Evans and the 
workers on Connecticut WPA Project 2085. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1938, 262 pp., $2.50. 

A report of the findings of the Institute of 

Women’s Professional Relations as a part of 

its study of trends in occupations. This is a 
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book which will be of great help to college 
seniors who are considering a business career 
in the field of home economics. What the 
jobs are; what specific activities they include; 
what personal qualifications, education, and 
training are necessary for their successful 
performance are some of the questions dis- 
cussed. Home economics directors from sev- 
eral fields are quoted freely enough that the 
reader has confidence that she is being given 
firsthand information about actual situations. 
Jobs, demand for home economics women, 
education and training, and range of salaries 
are outlined in the food, utilities, trade asso- 
ciation, textile, journalism, and consultant 
fields —Mary I. Barser, The Kellogg Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Making Pictures with the Miniature Camera: 
A Working Manual. By Jacop DeEscHIN. 
New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1937, 156 pp. 
plus 47 plates, $3. 

A practical and tempting book for ad- 
venturers in this fascinating field of photog- 
raphy. The three parts are about “Taking 
the Picture,” “Making the Negative,” and 
“Making the Picture,’’ and each contains defi- 
nite advice as to equipment, facilities, and pro- 
cedures. Besides line drawings to illustrate 
the text and a glossary of photographic terms, 
there is included “A Miniature Camera Gal- 
lery” of 47 full-page plates, each exemplifying 
some special problem and including a note as 
to the camera, film, and exposure used. 


A Social Study of Pittsburgh. By Putte 
Kiemy and CoLitaBorators. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1938, 958 pp., 
$4.75. 

“Community problems and social services of 
Allegheny County” are the subjects of this 
technical study undertaken by the Citizens’ 
Committee, financed by the Buhl Foundation 
of Pittsburgh, and carried out in 1934 to 1936 
by a staff of collaborators headed by Mr. 
Klein, research director of the New York 
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School of Social Work. According to the pref- 
ace, “In prime intention this is a social work 
survey: an examination of agencies and institu- 
tions that provide social and health services, 
whether under public or voluntary auspices. A 
substantial part of the report is devoted, how- 
ever, to an interpretation of the social and eco- 
nomic life of the community—the background 
and matrix of social work.” The first part, 
“Social and Economic Background,” shows how 
geology, industrial developments, and immigra- 
tion have combined to produce the existing 
physical conditions, social attitudes, and pres- 
sure groups; while the second part analyzes 
the social and health services available. The 
hope is that the facts thus revealed may aid in 
adapting the services and agencies to existing 
and future needs. As was said editorially in 
the April JourNAL, the volume is an admirable 
introduction to an understanding of the city. 


Lewis Vocational Chart. By Davin SHAW 
Lewis. Second edilion. Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania: L. A. Jerrell, Publisher, 1936, 136 
pp., $2.50. 

By an ingenious method of classifying voca- 
tions and of designating the abilities and special 
scholastic subjects needed for each, the author 
has worked out a system of references by means 
of which a person can trace the qualifications 
fora given job. It includes “160 vocations and 
their most essential requirements and logical 
suggestions.” 


The Selection of Books for Adult Study Groups. 
By MARGARET CHARTERS Lyon. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1937, 228 pp., $2.35. 

The first section of this book, addressed to 
adult educators in general, deals with the 
problem of determining and selecting books 
suitable for adult readers who have not pre- 
viously done much serious reading. The 
second section reports a technical experiment to 
discover reading standards for such adults. 
In both sections, appearance and format are 
considered along with content and style. 
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ABSTRACTS 


EDUCATION 


Contributed by the Home Economics Education Service, United States Office of Education 


Effective relationships for progress in American 
education, B. GoopyKoontz. Am. Voca- 
tional Assocn. J.13, No. 1 (Feb. 1938) pp. 16- 
18, 28. 

A report of a talk before the home economics 
section of the American Vocational Association 
in which three general principles are laid down 
for relationships between the various fields of 
training within the school and homemaking 
education and between the school and outside 
agencies.—S. M. B. 


Two new developments in the field of family 
life education, F. THurston. Am. Voca- 
tional Assocn. J. 13, No. 1 (Feb. 1938) pp. 
41-42. 

The Family Life Forums, sponsored by the 
Office of Education in several urban centers, 
and the Institutes on Family Education which 
became a part of the summer schools of six 
institutions last summer are discussed. The 
latter were sponsored by the American Home 
Economics Association and the Home Eco- 
nomics Service of the Office of Education. 
Both types of project are directed toward a 
better understanding of family values and the 
development of professional and lay leadership 
for the conservation and further development 
of the family.—S. M. B. 


Prospective teachers learn to live with their 
neighbors, W. E. Barn. Childhood Educ. 14, 
No. 6 (Feb. 1938) pp. 245-251. 

In the phase of the new teacher education 
curriculum of New College, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, here described, city-bred 
student teachers are helped to learn to live and 
work in a mountain community with benefit 
and happiness to themselves and the com- 
munity.—R. V. H. 


Making use of community agencies, Com- 
MITTEE ON TEACHER PREPARATION, ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR CHILDHOOD EpvucatTion. Child- 
hood Educ. 14, No. 6 (Feb. 1938) pp. 261-263. 
It is recognized that all phases of a child’s 


life affect his success in school and his relation- 
ships to people and institutions. Therefore, 
teachers must be acquainted with agencies and 
services of the community which might help in 
solving pupils’ problems. It is suggested that 
every teacher have a course on community 
functions which would include a knowledge of 
what agencies exist, an understanding of the 
services they offer, ways of working with them, 
and simple ways of dealing with pressing prob- 
lems when no specialists are locally available. 
—R. V. H. 


Education as living for better living, W. H. 
Kiipatrick. Educ. Meth. 17, No. 4 (Jan. 
1938) pp. 149-156. 

In attempting to show that education and 
life are, in the degree that both are good, two 
names for the same process, the author pre- 
sents four theses: “(1) that we learn only as we 
react, (2) that we learn all of our proposed 
reactions, but we learn positively only those 
that we accept to act on or live by, (3) that 
learning is, on its habit or retention side, only 
and exactly the automatic storing away for 
future use of any and all advances in living, and 
(4) that accordingly we learn what we live, 
then live what we have learned.” It is pointed 
out that teachers are called upon to set up 
objectives of living rather than objectives of 
learning.—R. V. H. 


Planning angles. Exten. Service Rev. 10, No. 2 

(Feb. 1938) pp. 24-26. 

This discussion of how each of five states 
approached its problems of planning extension 
programs in its own way and found that way 
good, reaches the conclusion that there are as 
many ways of planning as there are planners.— 
S. M. B. 


Parent education at first hand, G. LANGpon. 
J. Adult Educ. 10, No. 1 (Jan. 1938) pp. 43- 
48. 

A summary of the parent education program 
of the Works Progress Administration, includ- 
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ing vivid descriptions of needs and opportuni- 
ties in all parts of the country. ‘As one goes 
from state to state and visits classes in city and 
town and rural community, one thrills to see 
how the boundaries of our thinking have been 
pushed back so that ‘parent education’ has 
come to mean broad and vital education for 
family living, how new materials have been 
evolved to meet the myriad needs that sym- 
pathetic understanding helps the leaders to see 
and recognize, how old methods have been 
used and adapted in new ways, how many of 
the limitations of our academic thought have 
been broken down as they inevitably are when 
human need is the starting point and method 
and materials become the tools with which to 
work in helping people find their way out of 
their problems.” —F. F. 


What actually educates, C. WARREN. J. Am. 
Assocn. Univ. Women 31, No. 2 (Jan. 1938) 
pp. 72-74. 

The faculty at Sarah Lawrence College 
believes that if learning is effective it must 
start from the student’s own experience; hence 
some evidence of an interest in their own educa- 
tion is one basis for selection of the limited 
number of students. Much of time and effort 
are spent in helping each student choose the 
work best suited to her, with the result that 
no two students have identical programs. A 
student generally carries three units of work, 
in each of which there is a two-hour group 
seminar each week. There is close contact 
with scholars in each field; and with time pro- 
vided for independent and intensive work, 
students frequently develop far beyond their 
age level. Serious study is being given to 
such questions as the effect of authority on 
young people, the interests of college-age 
young people, the effects of failure and compe- 
tition, and certain phases of personality.— 
R. V. H. 


Women’s work and economic change, C. G. 
Woopnouse. J. Am. Assocn. Univ. Women 
31, No. 2 (Jan. 1938) pp. 83-87. 

It is pointed out that vocational guidance 
has two phases—the technical, which includes 
testing, interviewing, counseling, and place- 
ment; and, equally important, the study of 
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the community. Through co-operative plan- 
ning many desirable jobs may be developed. 
A detailed analysis of census figures on occupa- 
tions indicates that increasing numbers of 
women are employed in service occupations 
which are neither competing with nor replacing 
men. It is suggested that vocational counse- 
lors and citizens’ groups should encourage 
women to use imagination in seeking jobs for 
which they are peculiarly fitted —R. V. H. 


General education changes the college, B. L. 
Jounson. J. Higher Educ. 10, No. 1 (Jan. 
1938) pp. 18-22. 

In the opinion of the writer, the changes in 
the philosophy, curriculum, and administra- 
tion of the college which are resulting from the 
concept of general education are, by and large, 
in the right direction.—S. M. B. 


Rating teachers’ personal effectiveness, B. 
Baxter. J. Nail. Educ. Assocn. 27, No. 3 
(March 1938) p. 81. 

A scale is described which focuses “attention 
upon conditions which contribute to the mental 
and emotional well-being of children” and 
affords “a means for recording observable 
evidence of the way in which children react to 
the teacher whose work is being evaluated.’”’— 
F. F. 


Parent Education 4, No. 3 (Feb. 1938). 

The entire issue deals with home-school col- 
laboration. In discussing problems of the 
nursery school and kindergarten, Winifred E. 
Bain concludes that a generous sampling of 
the policies with regard to home-school rela- 
tionship which are set forth or implied in 
publications, shows that home conditions and 
parental guidance of children are generally 
considered of educational importance; but 
that the writers see in different lights the dis- 
tinctive functions and contributions which 
home and school may make to one another on 
behalf of the child. ‘‘When the two learn how 
to work together actively in the education of 
the next generation, both will be working on 
that great structure of society itself, perhaps 
almost unaware of institutional boundaries.” 

In reporting an experiment in social educa- 
tion in which teachers and parents work and 
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learn together, Elsie Ripley Clapp implies 
that home and school relationships lead most 
naturally and effectively to shared working 
on common problems and in the small constant 
contacts of daily living; and that relations 
between home and school are quickened and 
conditioned by understanding of the social 
whole, of the function of each, of child growth, 
and of conditions favorable to it. 

In considering school programs of home- 
school co-operation, LeRoy E. Bowman con- 
trasts the views of parents and teachers in 
regard to leadership by representatives of their 
respective groups. 

From a study of parent education in the 
preparation of teachers, George W. Diemer 
reports what is being done in parent education 
in the teachers’ colleges of the United States; 
the extent to which it is recognized as an educa- 
tional problem with which these colleges should 
be concerned; and its probable future develop- 
ment in teachers’ colleges. 

Values and limitations of written materials 
used by clients in a marriage and family 
counseling service are discussed by Emily 
Hartshorne Mudd and Jean L. Whitehill.— 
S. M. B. 


What is a community? C. E. Pickett. Pro- 
gressive Educ. 15, No. 2 (Feb. 1938) pp. 91- 
96. 

“Whatever may happen to the political state 
in its rapid and kaleidoscopic changes as these 
come and go, those of us interested in the 
release of personalities must give conscious 
thought to experiments in the development of 
community life if we are to save the sacred 
qualities of personal life in our society. To 
this end I should like to encourage an increas- 
ing number of even daring experiments in an 
effort to produce this quality of community 
cohesion and provision for individual expres- 
sion.” —F. F. 


Neighborhood growth through the school, L. 
CoveEtL_o. Progressive Educ. 15, No. 2 (Feb. 


1938) pp. 126-139. 

A description of developments of a school- 
community program in East Harlem, New 
York City, where many intercultural problems 
Planned to help overcome conflicts 


exist. 
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likely to arise, the program was based on stud- 
ies of existing conditions and the varied back- 
grounds of pupils. Advisory committees func- 
tioned effectively in planning various aspects 
of this program. The slogan of the Benjamin 
Franklin High School is “A New School in a 
New Community.”—F. F. 


The movies and propaganda. Propaganda 

Analysis 1, No. 6 (March 1938). 

A series of questions is suggested as an aid 
in recognizing and dealing with propaganda 
in a motion picture. To ask the motion pic- 
ture to contribute to social enlightenment is to 
ask no more than that it should do something 
which has always been done by great novelists 
and dramatists.—R. V. H. 


Psychology and methods in the high schools 
and college: home economics, B. I. Coon. 
Rev. Educ. Research 8, No. 1 (Feb. 1938) pp. 
42-46. 

A review of the psychology and methodology 
of high school and college teaching in home eco- 
nomics from January 1934 to July 1937. Re- 
search studies under the following classifica- 
tions are reviewed: general studies of methods 
of teaching, studies of specific methods, and 
development of means of checking the effec- 
tiveness of methods.—S. M. B. 


Toward a new high school curriculum, W. 
Frencu. Teachers Coll. Record 39, No. 4 
(Jan. 1938) pp. 307-314. 

This article sketches the main features of a 
plan by which the principal and faculty of a 
high school might go about making the shift 
from a conventional “subject curriculum” to- 
ward an “experience curriculum.”—S. M. B. 


Social understanding and the school curriculum, 
H. L. Caswetyt. Teachers Coll. Record 39, 
No. 4 (Jan. 1938) pp. 315-327. 

In light of the fact that the American people 
unquestionably believe that the school should 
contribute directly to the understanding and 
solution of problems of contemporary social 
significance, suggestions are offered as to ways 
in which the curriculum can deal directly with 
these problems.—S. M. B. 
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FOOD ECONOMICS AND DIETARY REQUIREMENTS 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Economics Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture 


Our meat supply and price situation, F. E. 
Moun. Am. Catile Producer 19, No. 6 
(Nov. 1937) pp. 9-10. 

Publicity regarding the supply of meat on 
the market and the current price of meat prod- 
ucts by writers who do not understand the 
basic problems, has given rise to certain mis- 
conceptions. One is that there is a meat short- 
age and another that the price of meat has ad- 
vanced out of proportion to the price of other 
commodities. A report by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, shows that the present supply of 
meat, except pork, is as great or greater than in 
any year since 1931 except 1936, when drought 
conditions affected the market, and that the 
potential available supply is great. Com- 
pared with prices of other commodities, prices 
of meat during the first six months of 1937 
were still below the 1924-29 level. 


Human vitamin requirements, R. J. FRAZER. 
Am. Druggist 96, No. 5 (Nov. 1937) pp. 26 
28; No. 6 (Dec. 1937) pp. 28-29. 

The author has made a tabular summary of 
the requirements of infants, children, adults, 
and of women during pregnancy and lactation 
for vitamins A and B (November) and C 
(December) as proposed by leading investiga- 
tors in the field. 


The milk problem. A critical study of its 
nutritional, hygienic, economic and social 
aspects, H. C. BENDIXEN, G. J. Buirnk, J. C. 
Drummonp, A. M. Leroy, and G. S. WIL- 
son. Bull. Health Organisation. L. o. N. 
6, No. 3 (June 1937) pp. 371-504. 
Investigations conducted in six European 

countries by the Health Committee of the 

League of Nations furnish the basis for this 

report on the production, distribution, and con- 

sumption of milk in relation to social and eco- 
nomic factors. The data obtained were used 


in formulating principles to govern the produc- 
tion and distribution of a pure milk supply. 
The report emphasizes the need for more care- 
ful selection of cows and adequate feeding to 


yield an abundant supply of good quality milk; 
and for good hygiene for both the animals and 
milk handlers. The future of the dairy in- 
dustry lies in improved methods of production 
and distribution of milk of uniformly good 
quality. Large-scale distributing centers offer 
the greatest possible advantage to producers 
and consumers alike. Since there is a direct 
relation between income and milk consumption, 
families with low incomes will be unable to 
obtain the quantities they need unless there is 
subsidy from other sources. The milk-in- 
school plan and the Oslo breakfast are examples 
of such measures. In general the most likely 
means of increasing the consumption of milk 
in the countries studied is to provide a supply 
of milk known to be clean and safe. 


Quantity and cost budgets for four income lev- 
els, Heller Committee for Research in Social 
Economics, University of California, 1938, 
95 pp. 

A new edition of the budgets by the Heller 
Committee as of October 1937 has been received. 
Detailed budgets for the family of an executive, 
a clerk, a wage earner, and for dependent fami- 
lies and children are included. A _ separate 
section deals with adequate food at low cost 
for persons of various age, sex, and activity. 
Allowances are also suggested for special con- 
ditions—tuberculosis, undernourishment of 
children, pregnancy, and lactation. A list of 
foods which may be substituted for those in 
the budgets and diet plans and sample menus 
are included. [The price of the report is 75 
cents a copy.] 


Distribution of the students’ food dollar as 
spent by 23 colleges and universities in 31 
dormitories and cafeterias (Editorial). J. 
Am. Dietetic Assocn. 13, No. 2 (July, 1937) 
pp. 145-148. 

The questionnaire sent to directors of various 
college dining halls and cafeterias in the United 
States provided the information used in an- 
alyzing the expenditures for food. The aver- 
age proportion of the expenditure allocated to 
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specified classes of food was found to be: 26.5 
per cent to fruits and vegetables; 28.8 per cent 
to meat, fish, poultry, and eggs; 18.3 per cent 
to milk, cheese, and cream; 10.0 per cent to 
butter and other fats; 11.0 per cent to cereals, 
sugars, and sweets; and 5.0 per cent to miscel- 
laneous items. There was remarkable uni- 
formity in the figures from various institutions 
studied. 


The more abundant diet, J.S. McLester. J. 
Am. Dietetic Assocn. 14, No. 1 (Jan. 1938) 
pp. 1-7. 

Food habits and dietary practices may 
bring about great harm or great benefit. The 
deleterious effects of dietary restriction in ty- 
phoid fever, Bright’s disease, essential hyper- 
tension, and nephrosclerosis are now being 
avoided; and the more liberal use of food has 
brought about improvement in persons suffer- 
ing from these and other diseases. More im- 
portant than cure of disease by diet is preven- 
tion—increasing the resistance to infection by 
providing the optimum quantity of all the 
nutrients, especially vitamins and minerals. 
Bodily reserves of these nutrients are of great 
importance. However, protein and fat also 
have a definite place in the optimum diet. A 
diet which will meet the caloric needs of the 
body and provide a liberal excess of all of the 
nutrients during illness and health may be 
called an abundant diet. 


Medical societies: Royal Society of Medicine, 
section of therapeutics and pharmacology. 
A discussion on nutritional therapy in preg- 
nancy. Lancet 1, No. 4 (Jan. 22, 1938) pp. 
203-205. 

At a meeting of the Royal Society of Medi- 
cine in England, Dr. R. A. McCance presented 
the results from a dietary study of 116 pregnant 
women of different economic status living in 
various sections of the country. The food 
consumption was limited by income and per- 
sonal taste. Dietary analysis showed that the 


average daily energy intake ranged from about 
2,100 to 2,700 calories for women in various 
economic groups, classified by the weekly in- 
come per head of the family (rent deducted). 
The intake of calcium, phosphorus, and iron 
increased with increasing income and was asso- 
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ciated with larger consumption of protective 
foods. Assessment of the physical and nutri- 
tional status of the women indicated that those 
in the low-income groups were shorter in stature 
and had lower hemoglobin values than those of 
the more well-to-do families. In general, the 
lowest economic groups evidenced relatively 
poor nutrition. Remedies suggested for im- 
provement of the existing conditions were edu- 
cation, increasing the purchasing power (for 
food) of the poor, communal feeding, and me- 
dicinal supplements. At the same meeting Dr. 
Margaret Balfour reported a nutrition project 
started in 1935 in selected areas of South 
Wales. Irrespective of economic status, all 
pregnant women there are provided with con- 
centrated milk products and Marmite. Indi- 
cation of the value of such supplements is found 
in the lowered maternal death rate. 


Nutrition and disease in Denmark, J. Curis- 
TIANSEN. Lancet 1, No. 6 (Feb. 5, 1938) pp. 
336-341. 

Certain dietary habits, especially the use of 
large quantities of margarine and sugar, are 
believed to have had a harmful effect on the 
health of the Danish people. Consumption 
figures from 18 countries show that Denmark 
uses relatively large quantities of sugar and 
fat and comparatively small quantities of eggs 
and meat. The high consumption of vegetable 
fat is in part a result of the theory popularized 
by Hindhede for the past 30 years that mar- 
garine is as good as, and much cheaper than, 
butter and that animal protein and animal fat 
are “poisons” and “luxuries.” The effects of 
poor diet on health, teeth, and growth are 
pointed out. Figures are given to refute Hind- 
hede’s statements concerning the results of 
the rationing of food and the health conditions 
in Denmark during the war. The author 
points out that the situation in Denmark 
should be an excellent example of how good 
nutrition may be affected by commercialism 
and misleading propaganda. 


Nutrition and diet in Northern India: A com- 
parative dietary survey, D. C. Witson; Note 
on the chemical composition of the diets, 
E. M. Wippowsov; A statistical note on the 
physical assessment of the 6000 school chil- 
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dren, C. Warr. Lancet 2, No. 25 (Dec. 

18, 1937) pp. 1445-1448. 

A summary of results from the study of 
wheat-eating peoples—Hindus, Muslims, and 
Sikhs—in Northern India gives data on diet, 
physical condition, incidence of disease, and 
susceptibility to infection among the group. 
The dietary analysis of food consumed by 120 
families typical of the social and economic 
status of the 6,000 children examined for nu- 
tritional status and health was made by Dr. 
Widdowson. Using the League of Nations 
scale of nutritive requirements (1932), the diets 
were found to be adequate in all respects ex- 
cept calories, which were slightly low; but using 
the scale published by Stiebeling and Ward 
(1933), the calcium also was found to be low. 
Although the protein intake was adequate, 
only 20 grams or less were from animal sources. 
Infected tonsils, signs of anemia and debility 
were common among the children. Signs of 
deficiency diseases were infrequent, but there 
was some evidence of a deficiency in vitamin A. 
Sikh children appeared to be taller than Hindus 
and Muslims, and urban children taller and 
heavier than rural children. The condition of 
the teeth was generally good. Full details are 
being published in India by the Jndian Journal 
of Medicine and the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research. 


The determination of the calorie requirements 
of man, J. B. Orr and I. Lerrcu. Nutrition 
Abstracts & Rev. 7, No. 3 (Jan. 1938) pp. 
509-529. 

This review and appraisal of the literature on 
human energy requirements emphasizes the 
continued need for studies in this field. Re- 
sults of measuring the caloric requirements of 
men in various types of industrial occupation 
are given. Undoubtedly estimates of energy 
needs based on results of short-time laboratory 
tests are serious underestimates, but those 
based on energy expenditure during a longer 
period involving rests are probably fairly ac- 
curate. The use of calorimetry with industrial 


time schedules probably would be satisfactory 
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for the estimation of energy needs of those em- 
ployed in various industries. Energy needs 
of women were assessed on the basis of require- 
ments for certain types of activity, for preg- 
nancy, and for lactation. Energy needs of 
children represent a portion for growth as well 
as activity. The energy value of foods should 
always be expressed as calories in the edible 
portion. The authors discuss several dietary 
studies and suggest certain precautions which 
must be taken if results of dietary surveys are 
to be used as a basis for standards of food re- 
quirements. The use of man-value scales is 
recommended only when large groups of indi- 
viduals are involved. On the basis suggested, 
estimates of average energy requirements are 
given for men in different occupations, for 
women employed, pregnant, and lactating, and 
for children, with allowance for growth. 


Economic factors in relation to adequate diets 
for school children in Cardiff, H. P. Pu1iuips. 
Annual Report of Public Health Dept., City 
of Cardiff, 1936, pp. 148-152 [Reviewed in 
Nutrition Abstracts & Rev. 7, No.3 (Jan. 
1938) p. 683). 

The economic position, dietary, and expendi- 
tures for food of families of 48 children ex- 
amined for nutritional status were compared. 
In general, there was a direct relationship be- 
tween the money spent for milk, vegetables, 
meat, poultry, and eggs and the nutritional 
condition of the children when classed as “‘ex- 
cellent” or “poor’’ in a clinical examination. 


Law fixes retail price. Printers’ Ink 182, 

No. 69 (Jan. 6, 1938) p. 69. 

Legislation has been passed in British Colum- 
bia prohibiting the sale of any food product at a 
price less than 5 per cent above its cost to the 
retailer. The foods covered by the act in- 
clude any product alone or in combination, in 
the natural or prepared state, except fresh vege- 
tables, fruits, and similar commodities now 
under marketing regulations. Violators of the 
act are liable to penalty not to exceed $500. 

J. G. 
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THE HOUSE, ITS EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


Low cost building construction in practice, K. 
J. T. Exsraw. Agr. Eng. 19, No. 1 (Jan. 
1938) pp. 9-10. 

The Combined Metals Reduction Company 
of Stockton, Utah, has built a number of homes 
for its operatives and has developed a simple 
and inexpensive construction method suitable 
for farm homes. The chief departure from the 
usual type of construction lies in the sealing of 
dead-air spaces between the interior and ex- 
terior wall coverings in order to provide insula- 
tion. Corrugated galvanized iron sheets were 
used for outside walls and roof. Mineral wool 
was used as insulation in the roof. Since gal- 
vanized iron reflects heat, the cottages are 
comfortably cool in summer. In winter they 
are easy to heat because of the dead-air space 
between the walls. The cost of these cottages 
was about 50 per cent that of brick houses of 
the same size. Maintenance costs are very low 
as no painting is required. 


The gas industry in 1937. Am. Gas J. 148, 

No. 1 (Jan. 1938) pp. 15-16. 

Of 17,000,000 customers supplied with gas in 
1937, 9,976,000 were served by the manufac- 
tured gas industry and 7,046,000 used natural 
gas. Sales of manufactured gas for cooking, 
refrigeration, water heating, and domestic uses 
other than heating declined 1.6 per cent for the 
year. House heating gained 9 percent. Sales 
of natural gas for domestic use increased 5.4 
per cent. The sale of gas ranges increased 10 
per cent. Since modern ranges require con- 
siderably less gas than the older types, no in- 
crease in consumption of gas is likely to result. 
More favorable rates for house heating have 
led to increased installations of gas heaters, 
over 2,000,000 homes in the United States be- 
ing now heated by gas. Gas water heating is 
also increasing as a result of lower rates. Gas 
is receiving increased recognition in the air- 
conditioning field, where control of humidity 
as well as temperature is required. 


Sanitary aspects of air conditioning, C. P. 
Yactou. Am. J. Pub. Health 28, No. 2 


(Feb. 1938) pp. 143-147. 
From the standpoint of health and comfort, 


the problem of winter air conditioning appears 
to be mainly one of rational heating supple- 
mented with adequate building insulation and 
with sufficient ventilation, by natural or me- 
chanical means, to remove objectionable odors. 
Passing from warm rooms to cold outside air is 
often harmful; high indoor temperature is, 
therefore, not desirable. A combination of 
warm walls and relatively cool air has been 
found beneficial; if the walls are well insulated, 
the room feels comfortable with lower tem- 
peratures than usual. Humidity is of little 
consequence in cold weather; a low humidity is 
generally preferred to a high one. Artificial 
humidification may lead to condensation and 
freezing of the moisture inside certain build- 
ing materials used for the outside walls. 
Within the usual limits, air movement is not of 
great importance; mechanical ventilation and 
air cleaning is desirable in such places as thea- 
ters and industrial plants, but in the average 
home or office natural ventilation is adequate 
except in the kitchen and bathroom. Accord- 
ing to prevailing belief, enough ventilation 
should be provided to remove unpleasant body 
or other odors. Ordinary dust is believed not 
to be a matter of health but rather of nuisance 
or aesthetics. A study including 10,000 
people made by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company showed no difference as re- 
gards illness, absenteeism, and other pertinent 
factors between persons who worked in air- 
conditioned offices and those who worked in 
other properly warmed and ventilated offices. 
Commercial claims to the contrary are based 
on insufficient data. When summer cooling is 
used, the contrast between outside and inside 
temperature has often been found harmful. 
Summer cooling for individual homes is also 
too expensive at present. Dehydration to re- 
duce the humidity would seem to be a better 
solution of the problem. In the treatment of 
disease, air conditioning has sometimes been 
found valuable. 


Retailers push campaign for grade-marked lum- 
ber. Am. Lumberman 65, No. 8120 (Feb. 
26, 1938) pp. 29, 79. 

The Federal Housing Administration’s re- 
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quirements in regard to the quality of lumber to 
be used in the construction of homes on which 
insured loans are made are having a nation-wide 
effect. Retail lumber dealers in Dallas, Texas, 
are making a co-operative effort to increase 
sales of grade-marked lumber. The immediate 
cause of the campaign was competition from 
near-by sawmills which sold lumber directly to 
contractors at prices below those of local re- 
tailers. A series of advertisements in the local 
papers end with the slogan “Insist on SPA 
Grade-Marked Lumber for Your New Home.” 
Before the campaign some dealers were not 
handling any grade-marked lumber, but the 
grade-marking campaign has driven most of 
the locally produced lumber out of compe- 
tition. 


Buckingham: housing laboratory, O. FISHER. 
Architectural Record 83, No. 1 (Jan. 1938) 
pp. 69-81. 

Better housing for American families who 
are neither rich nor poor can only be achieved 
through production by private enterprise 
of a constantly improving product with 
a constant lowering of costs. A step in 
this direction is the Buckingham de- 
velopment (Arlington, Va.), a rental housing 
project for families with incomes from $1,500 
to $3,000. Its importance lies in the economies 
and the improved quality made possible by 
large-scale operations. No subsidies of any 
kind are involved. The project will ultimately 
cover 100 acres with a building coverage of 20 
per cent and the remainder of the space de- 
voted to streets, parks, and playgrounds. A 
community building and a school will be located 
in the center. Stores are conveniently located. 
Heavy traffic is shunted around the community, 
and local traffic is slowed down through the 
narrow, angular streets. The streets are pro- 
vided with parking bays. Construction started 
in March 1937, and by December 622 families 
were already living in Buckingham. The 
houses are built of brick and hollow tile, with 
slate roofs, and mostly two stories high. The 
average family in Buckingham pays less than 25 
per cent of its income for rent. The lease may 
be cancelled on 30 days’ notice. Provision 


for maintenance is made; kitchen ranges will, 
for instance, be renewed every 7 years. 
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Heat and vent show. Bus. Wk., No. 439 

(Jan. 29, 1938) pp. 15-16. 

Statistics released in connection with the 
Fifth International Heating and Ventilating 
Exposition show that oil-burner permits is- 
sued by 52 cities during 1937 totaled 38,304, 
or 3,838 more than those in 1936. Oil-burner 
men were less enthusiastic about the gains 
registered in automatic coal-stoker sales for 
which the 1937 total was 4,305 as compared 
with 3,360 in 1936. 


Community, site and plan, A. MAYER. Con- 
sumers Union Repts. 3, No. 2 (Feb. 1938) pp. 
15-19. 

The first important question for the prospec- 
tive home owner is: What do you want of your 
community? What do you want the personal 
relation to be between it and you? The com- 
munity must be carefully analyzed in regard to 
its stability, character, convenience, and utili- 
ties. The cost of the site in its improved 
state must be considered, as well as the ease 
with which it can be landscaped and the pri- 
vacy it affords. A good view is important. 
The plan should consider orientation, functions 
of the house, arrangement and size of rooms, 
and economy. Style should not be thought of 
until the house answers all demands for orien- 
tation, view, and plan. Let the design grow 
from your and the architect’s interpretation of 
the plan, structure, and land. 


Natural gas, R. W. HENDEE. Gas Age 81, 
No. 2 (Jan. 20, 1938) pp. 53-54. 
Commercially, the natural gas industry is 

considerably younger than that of manufac- 

tured gas. Great impetus was given to its 
growth with the start in 1926 of the construc- 
tion of large-diameter, long-distance pipe lines 
which now reach nearly the whole of the United 

States and which have opened up a market for 

the tremendous reserves of natural gas in the 

Southwest. Natural gas now serves over 

7,000,000 customers. Between 1906 and 1936, 

the annual consumption per customer decreased 

from 126 MCF to 57 MCF because of conserva- 
tion education and higher rates. The price of 
gas has increased from 23 cents to 67 cents for 

MCF. Constant research has improved the 

efficiency of gas ranges 25 per cent in ten years. 
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Of 30,000,000 families in the United States, 
15,000,000 cook with gas, 6,000,000 with oil, 
1,000,000 with electricity, and 8,000,000 with 
coal and wood. 


Measuring the neighborhood risk, L. E. Smiru. 
Insured Mortgage Portfolio 2, No. 8 (Feb. 
1938) pp. 9-11, 22-23. 

In mortgage lending a study of trends in 
neighborhoods is necessary. Residential sec- 
tions of cities go through the life cycle of being 
born, growing rapidly, maturing, declining, and 
finally ending as “blighted” areas. Mature 
areas must be watched. However, when a 
section is recognized as in poor condition, it 
may still offer satisfactory loans, since values 
then remain stable. Methods should be de- 
veloped for determining when decline begins 
in a neighborhood. 


Philanthropy that pays dividends, A. P. CLARK. 
Nation’s Bus. 26, No. 3 (March 1938) pp. 
21-22, 90. 

The basic idea of the Washington (D. C.) 
housing companies was to demonstrate that it 
was possible to erect dwellings that would rent 
for moderate sums and pay reasonable divi- 
dends to the investors. In 1897, the Wash- 
ington Sanitary Improvement Company was 
organized, and this in turn led to the formation 
of the Washington Sanitary Housing Company 
in 1904. The two companies now have 1,034 
brick apartments for white and colored families, 
many of the houses having displaced old 
wooden shacks. The apartments range in size 
from those containing living room, bedroom, 
and bath to those with three bedrooms. The 
earlier buildings had coal stoves and ranges, 
but the recent ones have central group-heating 
plants, hot water supply, and janitor service. 
In one low-rental project for colored people, 
two rooms and bath rent for $12.50 a month; 
three rooms and bath, from $15.50 to $21. 
The average rent paid by the tenants is 24} 
per cent of their income. The Washington 
Sanitary Improvement Company paid 5 
per cent dividends until 1923 and 6 per cent 
thereafter. The Washington Sanitary Hous- 


ing Company paid 4 per cent dividends for the 
first three years and since then 5 per cent. 
properties are kept in good repair. 


The 
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Designing the modern house, G. W. NETT. 
Real Estate Mag. 19, No. 4 (Feb. 1938) pp. 
13, 15. 

An entirely new approach is being used in 
designing small houses. Instead of deciding on 
a special type of house, Colonial, English, or 
Spanish, and then arranging the rooms as well 
as possible, the modern architect decides on the 
number and type of rooms desired and their 
relation to each other and then proceeds to 
build a shell around the rooms. A good archi- 
tect will be able to make the exterior attrac- 
tive looking. 


Housing that pays, C. V. STarRETT. Survey 
Graphic 27, No. 1 (Jan. 1938) pp. 23-24. 
Property owners often suffer losses because 

neighborhoods deteriorate. Even well-planned 

neighborhoods may meet this fate if individual 
owners neglect their homes or admit business 
enterprises. For most people it is preferable 
to rent homes in large-scale, modern housing 
developments well kept and managed and with 

a limited return on the capital invested. Chat- 

ham Village in Pittsburgh, built in 1932 by the 

Buhl Foundation, is a demonstration of the 

value of the planned neighborhood as a socially 

and economically profitable investment. Rents 
for the houses range from $50.76 to $86.01 per 
month. The houses, which are 100 per cent 
occupied, are well planned, surrounded by 
spacious grounds, and only 6 minutes by auto 

from the heart of Pittsburgh. Though not a 

solution for low-income groups, such projects 

help develop a technique which with modifica- 
tion can be applied lower down in the economic 
scale. 


Residences for older women. Committee on 
Problems of Older Women, Section on Hous- 
ing for Single Women, Welfare Council of 
New York City (June 1937) 14 pp. 
Mimeographed summary of pertinent build- 

ing laws; location, construction, and equipment 

of buildings for single women; personnel; rec- 
reation; record forms; entrance requirements 
and application blanks suitable for such resi- 

dences. [The price of the publication is 25 


cents a copy.] 
M. C. H. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Restaurant industry plans modernization drive, 
H. C. SrexMan. Am. Restaurant Mag. 21, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1938) pp. 27-29, 80-82. 
Competitive pressure and profit possibilities 

are major reasons for modernization. Dining- 
room furnishings are purchased for shorter 
wear to enable the restaurateur to change the 
decorative scheme more frequently. Longer 
service is expected from the new back-of- 
the-house equipment. Ranges, dishwashers, 
and various cooking appliances come first in 
the modernization programs because they de- 
crease labor hours and fuel consumption or in- 
crease customer satisfaction. 


Accounting for replacement, HorwatH & Hor- 
waTtH. Am. Restaurant Mag. 21, No. 1 
(Jan. 1938) pp. 34, 78-79. 

A recent analysis of a large number of hotel 
restaurant departments showed that the cost 
of china, glassware, and silverware amounted 
on the average to 1.56 per cent, 0.61 per cent, 
and 0.95 per cent of the returns from food sales, 
and linen to 0.79 per cent of the total restau- 
rant sales. In small units, replacements of 
these items are charged directly to operating 
expenses at the time of purchase and the origi- 
nal investment remains on the books as an as- 
set. It is recommended that, for the first 
five years, depreciation in value be reckoned at 
the rate of 5 per cent a year for china and 10 
per cent for silver. The value of linen drops to 
83 per cent of the original at the end of the first 
year, to 67 per cent at the second, and there- 
after to 50 per cent. Glassware remains at 
full value. 


When you buy glassware, W. B. LANDES. Am. 
Restaurant Mag. 21, No. 1 (Jan. 1938) pp. 
38-39, 89-91. 

Crystal-clear, thin-blown glassware creates 
the most favorable impression, but the desir- 
ability of glass cannot be judged by appearance 
alone. Thanks to improvement in manufac- 
ture, many thin glasses now on the market are 
more resistant to shock than thick ones. 
Curves in the shape serve to absorb or deflect 
the shocks of impact. Thin glasses are more 
evenly annealed or tempered and therefore 


have greater resistance to thermal shock— 
an important point where state laws require 
sterilization. 


Health project shows benefit of school feeding, 
F. Hatt. Am. Restaurant Mag. 21, No. 1 
(Jan. 1938) pp. 62-64. 

This study was conducted from March to 
June 1937 to determine the effect of the super- 
vised penny lunches in Chicago upon the health 
progress of the child. A monthly record was 
kept of the height and weight of each child, 
while two strength tests and a motor ability 
test were given at the beginning and end of the 
period. The planned and _ well-supervised 
lunch showed a beneficial effect on the child’s 
health. A longer period for a test of this type 
is recommended. 


Tennessee trains her waitresses, W. OGDEN. 
Am. Restaurant Mag.21, No.2 (Feb. 1938) pp. 
37-38, 68. 

The Knoxville Restaurant Association has 
organized a school for waitresses and other 
restaurant employees. The outline of the 
course of study for waitresses includes general 
appearance, meeting the public, food, and 
service. 


A condensed cleaning manual. Bldgs. & Bidg. 
Mgt. 38, No. 2 (Jan. 16, 1938) pp. 84-85. 
Concise information regarding the duties of 

employees, frequency of work, and employee 

efficiency. 


A maintenance check-list for apartment build- 
ings. Bldgs. & Bldg. Mgt. 38, No. 2 (Jan. 16, 
1938) p. 94. 

A list of all items to be checked in connection 
with the maintenance of public spaces, stairs 
and halls, exterior court and yards, roof, base- 
ment, mechanical equipment, elevators, fire 
equipment, and vacant spaces. 


Directory. Bldgs. & Bldg. Mgt. 38, No. 2 

(Jan. 16, 1938) pp. 131-174. 

A directory of products, manufacturers, and 
trade names of materials and equipment used 
in construction and maintenance in buildings 
which should prove valuable to managers. 
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Personnel management in the hospital, F. J. 
Water. Hosp. Mgt. 44, No. 6 (Dec. 1937) 
pp. 18-20, 48. 

Hospitals are exempt from the provisions of 
the Wagner Act and the Social Security Act. 
Competition with outside industries may show 
such exemption to be unwise and may force 
hospitals to set up similar systems of benefit. 
In most cases, state regulations on maximum 
hours and minimum wages do not apply to 
hospitals, though workmen’s compensation in- 
surance laws do apply. The formation and 
recognition of unions and the possibility of 
strikes present the most serious problem. 
Hospitals are nonprofit-making and constitute 
social capital; therefore, they do not give occa- 
sion for conflict between capital and labor as 
does industry. This essential difference is 
recognized by the American Federation of 
Labor and the Committee of Industrial Or- 
ganization. 

The three distinct problems which unions 
present to hospitals are: “the liability of the 
unions getting out of the control of their 
national organizations and committing acts not 
approved by those organizations; the possibil- 
ity of the strike, which is the union’s chief 
weapon in labor disputes to force their de- 
mands; and the union’s demand for the right 
to supervise the employing and discharging of 
employees.” 

The courts of New York have held that it is 
against public policy for strikes to be tolerated 
in hospitals. Picketing is intolerable, as a 
feeling of peace, quiet, and security is essential 
to a patient’s recovery. Also because of the 
vital nature of hospital work, the executives 
must be free to hire and discharge employees. 
If the hospitals would take the initiative in 
removing justifiable causes for complaints, the 
formation of unions would be unlikely. 

Employees have the right to discuss with 
the management matters affecting their em- 
ployment, wages, hours, and living conditions. 
To obtain the services of the best type of em- 
ployees and decrease labor turnover, hospitals 
should pay wages in line with those paid in 
outside industries for similar work. Depart- 
ment heads are largely responsible for the 
loyalty of the employees and their understand- 
ing of the hospital’s problems and purposes 
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and for informing the administrator of changing 
conditions, increasing demands, and other sig- 
nificant factors relating to employees. 


Hospital employes and workmen’s compensa- 
tion, I. H. RuBEeNnsTeIn. Hosp. Mgt. 44, 
No. 6 (Dec. 1937) pp. 21, 54. 

This article cites several decisions in differ- 
ent states as to whether work in a hospital is 
an occupation which comes under the work- 
men’s compensation act. The size and height 
of the building, its location, whether urban or 
rural, and its purpose, whether charitable or 
profit-making, affect the decision. In addition 
to state rulings, the hospital may be subject to 
city safety ordinances. 


Stains encountered in the hospital laundry, 
L. T. Howetts. Hosp. Mgt.45, No. 2 (Feb. 
1938) pp. 52-53. 

A study of the most troublesome stains found 
frequently on hospital linen indicates that many 
can be removed without serious injury. The 
types of stains, their effects, and suggested 
treatment are included. 


The value of regular conferences for all person- 
nel in hospital administration, M. B. MILLER. 
Hospitals 12, No. 1 (Jan. 1938) pp. 51-54. 
Daily conferences in the administrator’s 

office are recommended, those with the direc- 

tor of housekeeping at 8:30 and with the die- 

titian at 9:30. In the institution described, a 

bimonthly round-table food conference for 

clearing up problems, complaints, criticisms, 
and comments is also held which is attended by 
dietitians, chef, heads of the kitchen depart- 
ments, director of the school, student represent- 
ative, and others interested. A departmental 
meeting is held weekly for all employees and 
student assistants in the dietary department. 

A general conference of every employee and 

staff member is held the first of each month. 


Cost of electricity for hospital cooking, R. E. 
HEERMAN and R. HinyaAn. Hospitals 12, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1938) pp. 86-88. 

A detailed study of the operation of a new 
installation of electrical ranges from March 1 
to October 1, 1937, at the California Hospital, 
Los Angeles. 
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Hospital personnel management from the 
standpoint of physical health, H. M. 
ScamMeL. Hospitals 12, No. 2 (Feb. 1938) 
pp. 93-94. 

The promotion and maintenance of the physi- 
cal health of the employee is the duty of the 
management. If living quarters are provided, 
these should be adequately furnished, clean, 
and comfortable. Hours of work should per- 
mit a reasonable amount of outdoor recreation 
and sleep. The food provided should be of 
good quality, well cooked, and tastefully 
served. Proper working conditions include 
fresh air, sufficient light for work, and a mod- 
erate temperature. If no other health service 
is applicable and available, reasonable care 
should be given by the hospital at its own 
expense. Routine laboratory examinations 
should be made of each new employee. 


The human side of our work, L. F. Cooper. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 14, No. 1 (Jan. 1938) 
pp. 29-33. 

Characteristics necessary for leadership are 
interest in and affection for people, judgment, 
a sense of justice, courage to meet and overcome 
difficulties, cheerfulness, a sense of humor, 
calmness, firmness, patience, kindliness, cour- 
tesy, and ability to teach. Personnel manage- 
ment begins with the selection of the employee 
and follows on through his introduction to the 
organization and his fellow workers and train- 
ing for the job. Management should neither 
give offense nor fail to direct and co-ordinate 
the jobs. 


Operating lunchrooms with pupil satisfaction 
and financial success, M. P, Rocers. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assocn. 14, No. 2 (Feb. 1938) pp. 
85-92. 

Four factors in pupil satisfaction are dis- 
cussed in detail: the physical surroundings; the 
staff, who create the atmosphere; the service; 
and the students themselves, on whose interest, 
attitude, and co-operation success depends. 
The lunchroom is self-supporting and pays for 
all new equipment and replacements, salaries, 
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wages, repairs, insurance, gas, and electricity, 
with a small percentage of profit remaining. 


Standards of postgraduate training in school 
lunchroom management for college grad- 
uates, W. S. PenperGast. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assocn. 14, No. 2 (Feb. 1938) pp. 93-98. 

A description and evaluation of the student 
training course offered by the department of 
school lunchrooms of the Detroit Board of 
Education, with an outline of contemplated 
changes. The course lasts 20 weeks and in- 
cludes a variety of experience with increasing 
responsibilities in elementary, intermediate, 
and high schools. 


A hospital cafeteria, E. M. Ecx. J. Am. Die- 
tetic Assocn. 14, No. 2 (Feb. 1938) pp. 99- 
108. 

The entire dining-room service and setup 
at Billings Hospital, Chicago, was changed to 
provide cafeterias at which employees can pur- 
chase their meals. Thirty dollars a month was 
added in lieu of food to the salaries of all em- 
ployees except interns. The floor plans and 
equipment layout and a description of the or- 
ganization and management are included. 


Stopping food leaks, D. F. Benm. WNation’s 
Schools 21, No. 2 (Feb. 1938) pp. 60, 62, 64. 
Proper management with an adequate food 

control and check system is of primary im- 

portance in the school cafeteria. The cashier’s 

cash balance must tally with the cash register 
at the end of each serving period. In addition, 
the cash register total is checked against the 
total cash value of food served. The latter is 
obtained through reports made by employees 
on specially prepared forms which show the 
number of portions prepared and left unsold 
and which provide spaces for multiplying the 
number sold by the selling price. If this 
total varies from the cash register total, a food 
distribution sheet is made up from the adding- 
machine tape. Character keys on this ma- 
chine make it possible to identify the kind and 
selling price of food on each customer’s check. 
G. M. A. and M. bE G. B. 
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MISCELLANY 


Studying Propaganda. ‘Propaganda: How 
to Recognize It and Deal with It” is the title 
of an “experimental unit of study materials in 
propaganda analysis for use in junior and senior 
high schools” which the Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis, Inc., has issued as a “‘teacher’s 
guide to encouraging a scientific study of prop- 
aganda among young people.”’ Although the 
outline and practical suggestions deal also with 
wider political and social issues, commercial 
advertising is considered and there are sections 
directly applicable in consumer education. 
The two bibliographies, one for students and 
one for teachers, may also prove suggestive. 
The pamphlet may be obtained from the In- 
stitute for Propaganda Analysis, 132 Morning- 
side Drive, New York City, for 60 cents a copy. 


“Boil It Down.” Editors, and we hope also 
writers, will enjoy the amusing rhymed answer 
which Joe Lincoln gives to the question “Why 
Don’t You Write?” on page 79 of the March 
Journal of the National Education Association. 


U. S. Office of Education. The February 
issue of School Life is notable both because it 
is devoted to the work of the U. S. Office of 
Education and because it uses a great variety 
of pictorial charts and other modern graphic 
devices in showing this. 


Motion Studies in Television. Saving 
household work by kitchen planning was one of 
the subjects included by Mrs. Raphael of the 
National [British] Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology in a recent television demonstration 
given by the British Broadcasting Corporation. 


Social Participation Scale. In connection 
with the paper “Living Rooms of Low-Income 
Farm Families of Mississippi” which Dorothy 
Dickins contributed to the December JouRNAL, 
readers will be interested to know that F. 
Stuart Chapin’s “Social Participation Scale, 
1937” is now available from the University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 


Gas Appliances. The new quarterly “Di- 


rectory of Approved Gas Appliances and Listed 


Accessories” issued in January by the American 
Gas Association Testing Laboratories includes 
all appliances approved by the Laboratories as 
of the date of publication, also the names and 
addresses of the manufacturers. It should 
prove valuable in promoting the sale of certi- 
fied products, though manufacturers agree not 
to exploit the Laboratory Approval Seals or 
Listing Symbols as marks of quality but to use 
them only as a guarantee of compliance with 
national basic requirements for safety. 


Foreign Recipes. Iwo hundred favorite 
recipes from 30 countries have been brought 
together in “’Round the World Cook Book,” 
a 64-page pamphlet compiled by Kay Morrow, 
Hazel Hemminger, Pauline Dubin, and S. 
Claire Sondheim and published in 1936 by 
Culinary Arts Press, P.O. Box 915, Reading, 
Pennsylvania. The price is 25 cents. 


Rural Schools in Haiti. Madeleine G. Syl- 
vain, a Haitian who has been studying in the 
United States to prepare herself for work with 
rural women in her own country, contributed 
an article, “The Haitian Rural School at 
Work,” to the Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union for August 1937. 


Rural School Lunches. Two encouraging 
items are culled from the Extension News 
Letter which The Farmer’s Wife Magazine 
issued in February. Home demonstration 
agents in all the counties in Maine are calling 
school lunch conferences to discuss what makes 
adequate lunches and how to get them; 54 
mothers were at the conference in Fort Fair- 
field. In Potter County, South Dakota, the 
aim of the Home Extension Club members is 
“a hot lunch for every rural school child,” and 
to date 36 of the 42 schools are serving hot 
lunches to 313 of the 382 pupils of the county. 


“We and Our Neighbors.” Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., 155 East 44th 
Street, New York City, has issued an attrac- 
tive pamphlet which bears this title and which 
is described as “‘a welfare primer for junior and 
senior high school pupils and other students 
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of social service.” The idea behind it is to 
“open doorways of historical incidents and of 
current events, through which the teacher of 
social sciences can lead her class into discussion 
of local community problems and resources.” 
A small edition to be tested out by teachers 
was prepared with the co-operation of the 
Buffalo Council of Social Agencies, with text 
by Franklin H. Patterson and frontispiece by 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon. 


Radio in Education. Besides the study 
noted last month, the General Education 
Board has granted funds for two other experi- 
mental projects in education by radio. Ac- 
cording to Education by Radio for January, a 
two-year grant of $67,000 has been made to 
the School of Public Affairs, Princeton Uni- 
versity, to analyze current techniques for 
gathering information about the role of radio 
in the life of the listener, and $42,000 has been 
granted to the Board of Education of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for a year’s experimentation with a 
short-wave radio station to be devoted exclu- 
sively to the work of the school system of 
that city. 


Quinine. The 300th anniversary of the 
first recognized use of quinine has been twice 
celebrated, the second time in February 1938, 
says Science News Letter. It was in 1638 that 


“Countess Ana de Chinchon, wife of the 
viceroy of Peru, was cured of intermittent fever 
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by means of the bark which ever since has borne 
her name, cinchona. Records in the Missouri 
Botanical Garden at St. Louis show that eight 
years earlier, in 1630, the Spanish corregidor, 
Don Juan Lopez de Canizares, was cured of 
the intermittent fever by the use of this same 
cinchona bark. In fact, it was this corregidor 
who, learning of the illness of the Countess, 
sent a package of the powdered bark to her 
physician. The Missouri Botanical Garden 
consequently staged a cinchona celebration in 
1930.” 


Dentifrices. Edward M. Andres, whose 
booklet on “Dentifrices and Toothbrushes” 
was noted in the JouRNAL for September 1937, 
has worked its more important information over 
into a 6-page leaflet for use in connection with 
a class project on the subject. The protective 
value of the seal of acceptance of the American 
Dental Association is emphasized. The leaflet, 
entitled “To Buy or Not to Buy,” may be pur- 
chased from the author at Phoenix Junior 
College, Phoenix, Arizona, for 5 cents the single 
copy, 75 cents for 25 copies. 


NEMA Projects. The many points at which 
the work of the National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Association touches home economics 
interests are shown in the outline of projects, 
activities, and services which appears in the 
pamphlet “NEMA Program of Projects for 
1938.” 






































NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


American Association for Adult Education. 
The 13th annual meeting is to be held from 
May 16 to 18 at the Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, 
Asbury Park, New Jersey. Full information 
will be found in the April Journal of Adult 
Education or may be obtained from the Asso- 
ciation’s headquarters, 60 East 42d Street, New 
York City. 

Housing Study Tour. The National Public 
Housing Conference is arranging its third study 
tour under the direction of Miss Helen Alfred. 
The party will leave New York on June 29; 
visit public housing in England and Scotland, 
with general sight-seeing betweenwhiles; and 
return to New York on August 2. For full 
information address the National Public Hous- 
ing Conference, 112 East 19th Street, New York 
City. 

Greater New York Safety Council. The 
program of the ninth annual convention, held 
in New York City from April 19 to 21, included 
sessions on safety in hospitals, hotels, restau- 
rants, schools, and homes. At the session on 
homes, Dr. Frank S. Lloyd of New York Uni- 
versity spoke on ‘‘ Developing Safety Conscious- 
ness”; Priscilla Marble of Utica, on “Safety 
and the Housekeeper’; and Walter J. Dugan 
of the New York City Fire Department, on 
“The Need of Home Safety Instruction.” 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Home Economics Association. The 
president, Josephine Eddy, and other officers 
planned a most interesting program for the 
March meeting, with Ruth O’Brien of the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics as guest speaker. 

Student Clubs. This year the college clubs 
of the state have been interchanging visits. 
By allowing two visitors from the larger clubs 
at the University of Alabama and Alabama 
College and one visitor each from Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Huntingdon, Athens, 
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and Judson, some representative of each club 
has had opportunity to see the others firsthand. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Dana 
Gatchell, acting head of home economics, re- 
ports that this semester the enrollment in home 
economics is the largest to date. 

Mrs. Nonnie Wood Heron, associate super- 
visor of farm security, reports that the admin- 
istration is handling 11,162 cases. 

Gertrude Wade of Stillwater, Oklahoma, is a 
member of the home economics faculty during 
the spring semester. 

Professor Edna J. Orr of the School of Edu- 
cation addressed the Daviston Community 
Club recently on “Getting Your Dollar’s 
Worth.” The next day she was at the Wadley 
Vocational School and visited home projects 
with the home economics teacher, Marion 
Cotney. 

University of Alabama. Dean Agnes Ellen 
Harris, who spent the week of February 21 in 
Atlantic City attending the convention of 
deans of women, also attended the banquet of 
the Department of Home Economics, N.E.A. 


ARIZONA 


State Department of Vocational Education. 
Instead of the state conferences held during 
the last two years, district conferences were ar- 
ranged this year in Winslow, Safford, Tucson, 
and Phoenix. Attendance at the four in- 
cluded 46 vocational teachers, 9 nonvocational 
teachers, 12 elementary teachers, 7 college in- 
structors, 12 student teachers, and 12 others. 
Discussions covered the third year of high 
school homemaking; the teaching of related 
subjects, particularly related art; the revised 
elementary and high school courses of study; 
activities in child development, including a 
separate discussion of play schools; activities 
in home management; consumer buying and 
human relationships; policies under the George- 
Deen Act; and the equipping of homemaking 
laboratories. 
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The elementary course of study has been re- 
vised by a committee directed by Mabel Davis 
of the Adams School in Phoenix, and the re- 
vised high school homemaking course of study 
is scheduled to come from press very soon. 


ARKANSAS 


Apple Consumption Campaign. Last fall 
Arkansas apple growers harvested 450,000 
bushels of marketable, good quality apples, 
the largest crop since 1929. When it was found 
that there was little opportunity to market 
them outside the state because the nation as a 
whole was well stocked, the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service promoted a campaign of home 
consumption, and the home economists worked 
to interest homemakers. Exhibits, letters, 
news articles, school programs, apple poems, 
apple queens, and even apple football squads 
kept the matter before the public until the 
whole state was apple conscious. Arkansans 
literally ate their apple surplus, putting $95,000 
in cash in the apple growers’ pockets. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. 
Harriet G. Eddy, chairman of the committee on 
education through libraries, spoke on that 
subject before the Northern and Central Sec- 
tions recently. Her audiences included repre- 
sentatives from city and county libraries, 
women’s clubs, county granges, P.-T.A.’s, and 
home demonstration leaders. 

Bay Section. The annual High School Stu- 
dents’ Day was held on the Mills College campus 
on April 23. Members of the home economics 
club were models in the style show presented 
by Louise Huston of the Bemberg Corporation. 

Southern Section. Jessie Kaplan, textile 
expert of the University of Minnesota, was in 
Los Angeles again this winter and was pre- 
sented to the members of the section, some of 
whom attended her classes at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 


San Jose State Teachers College. Recent 


visitors to the home economics department 
have included Mrs. Lucile Rust of Manhattan, 
Kansas, who spent the Christmas holidays with 
her daughter in Berkeley; and Mary Bunting, 
director of 4-H Club work in Montana, who 
studied this winter at Stanford University. 
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Velma Hamilton, assistant professor since 
1935, died at her home in Idaho on January 
31. 

University of California. Dr. Ruth Okey 
of Berkeley and Dr. Vera Goddard of Los 
Angeles are planning to attend the meeting of 
the International Physiological Congress in 
Zurich in August while they are away on leave. 

Los Angeles. Los Angeles schools will prob- 
ably soon adopt as a required course for all 
senior students a group of subjects which have 
been offered experimentally for several terms 
in selected high schools. The course is called 
Senior Problems and is to prepare the student 
for his experience after leaving high school. 
In one semester, 10 weeks’ work on social arts 
is given by a home economics teacher; it in- 
cludes personal and family relationships, be- 
havior in social situations. Then 10 weeks of 
consumer economics are given by a teacher 
from the commercial department. In another 
semester, there are 10 weeks of sociology by a 
teacher of social sciences and 10 weeks of occu- 
pational and community orientation, including 
the use of leisure. 

A 20-week guidance course is required for 
every tenth-grade student in some high schools 
in Los Angeles. The instructors include one 
home economics teacher, and the subject 
matter includes orientation to the school, its 
ideals and activities; the student’s general be- 
havior as an individual, a member of the family, 
and a member of the school community; health 
and nutrition; how to study; use of leisure. 

Fairfax High School. Mrs. Mildred Brown, 
girls’ vice-principal, was responsible for the 
organization this winter of ““The Guilders,”’ an 
organization of students who excel in crafts. 
Of the 38 members, 10 are from the home eco- 
nomics department. Details as to choice of 
members and a copy of the constitution may 
be obtained on request to the school. 

Ontario. Dorothy Ogle, a student at Chaf- 
fee Junior College, submitted a suit in the 
national McCall and Talon contest and won 
third prize. 

San Francisco. Violet Needham, in charge 
of the experimental kitchen of the Western 
Sugar Refinery, was recently married to Clar- 
ence Wilson of Florida. Mrs. Clara Murray 
Isham, formerly of the Safeway Stores Home- 
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makers’ Bureau of Oakland, is the new ap- 
pointee. 


COLORADO 


Colorado State College. An important step 
in the training of home economics teachers has 
been taken by the department of education 
under the direction of Maude Williamson, 
teacher trainer of home economics education. 
The plan is for the student teacher to live for 
six weeks at her own expense in the community 
in which she is teaching and to participate in 
the usual experiences of a home economics 
teacher. The outline of work as prepared by 
the regular teacher will be followed by the 
student teacher, but she will work out her own 
teaching plans for each unit of work. 

Dr. Elfriede F. Brown gave a talk on min- 
erals in nutrition at the third annual meeting 
of the Fur Farm Lecture Course for Colorado, 
Nebraska, Utah, and Wyoming. 

Extension Service. A subject matter con- 
ference on home economics projects, held from 
February 28 to March 4 at Colorado State 
College, was attended by 16 home demonstra- 
tion agents. Mrs. Bertha Boger Wear, state 
home agent, was in charge, assisted in different 
projects by the following specialists: Delphine 
Dawson, clothing; Ruth McCammon, nutri- 
tion; Exine Davenport, home management; 
Mary Sutherland, parent education and child 
development; Blanche Tomson and Blanche E. 
Hyde, 4-H club work. 

Ruth McCammon, nutritionist, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the state May Day cele- 
bration. She and the division of maternal and 
child health are assisting local committees in 
arranging programs. 

A series of six radio talks on child training 
has been arranged by Mary Sutherland under 
the general title of ‘Loosening Apron Strings.” 
Special topics and speakers are: “Community 
Apron Strings,” B. F. Coen; “‘Nursery Apron 
Strings,” Katherine Miles; “Mother’s Apron 
Strings,” Mrs. O. C. Ufford; “Apron Strings 
in School,’”’ Maude Williamson; ‘Loosening the 
Apron Strings,” Dr. Velma Spalding; and 


“Apron Strings Untied,” Mary Sutherland. 
Colorado Experiment Station, Fort Collins. 

Dr. Mark A. Barmore, in charge of research 

in home economics, resigned on February 1 to 
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go to the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, where he will conduct research in co- 
operation with the cereal chemistry division of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


CONNECTICUT 

Connecticut State College. The Home Eco- 
nomics Club will be in charge of the annual 
Mothers’ Day Week End on April 30 and May 
1, when the mothers of all women students are 
campus guests. The dramatics, music, and 
physical education departments will co-operate 
in staging a pageant for Saturday afternoon. 
That evening the mothers will be guests at a 
banquet in the Dining Hall and at the Glee 
Club concert. A buffet breakfast will be 
served in the Home Management House on 
Sunday morning, and a tea that afternoon will 
close the festivities. 

Connecticut College. The laboratory prac- 
tice associated with the course in Methods of 
Teaching is affording home economics students 
a variety of experiences. Each student pre- 
pares and delivers one of a series of 18 ten- 
minute broadcasts on consumer buying over 
Station WNLC. The students also conduct 
classes in planning, marketing, preparing, and 
serving food for groups of Girl Scouts, church 
organizations, and high school clubs and teach 
health lessons in the intermediate grades of 
the New London public schools. 

St. Joseph College. Teachers and students 
of home economics may enjoy the collection of 
150 etchings, 60 oil paintings, and 30 water 
colors given to the art department by Rev. 
Andrew B. Kelly. 

Vocational Homemaking. The Annual 
Spring Conference for Vocational Homemaking 
Teachers was held at Connecticut State College 
on April 1 and 2. The theme was ‘Family 
Finance,” and Dr. Lucile W. Reynolds of the 
Farm Credit Administration, Washington, D.C., 
was leader. 

Last October the homemaking teachers or- 
ganized study clubs in 5 districts of the state 
to work on a problem of common interest. 
Each group has met from three to five times. 
In addition to the help gained from the study, 
the friendships formed, the experience of work- 
ing together, and new ideas regarding equip- 
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ment and arrangement derived from seeing 
other departments, proved valuable to the 
group. 

State Department of Health. Beatrice Hall 
Kneeland and Margaret S. Chaney have been 
appointed to formulate the qualifications and 
prepare an examination for a nutritionist for 
the State Department of Health. The candi- 
date will be selected according to the merit 
system now in operation for state appoint- 
ments. 


DELAWARE 


Delaware Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting will be held in Dover on 
April 30. During the morning the group will 
discuss phases of the course of study which is 
now being revised. The afternoon session will 
include an address by a special speaker and will 
be followed by tea at the Dover Country Club. 

Women’s College, University of Delaware. 
For the first time, home economics courses 
will be included in the summer school cur- 
riculum. An intensive 3-week course in con- 
sumer education will be offered from June 20 
to July 8 by Alice L. Edwards, former execu- 
tive secretary of the A.H.E.A., and one in 
family relationships, from July 11 to July 29 
by Mildred Inskeep Morgan of Iowa City. 

Twelve home economics students spent 3 
days in New York between semesters under 
the guidance of Henrietta Fleck, instructor in 
nutrition. Places visited included foreign 
restaurants, the American Wing at the Metro- 
politan Museum, Good Housekeeping Institute, 
and the pushcart section. 

“Know Your University” is the theme of the 
programs of the Home Economics Club this 
semester. A visit was made recently to the 
Experimental Farm, and others are planned to 
the Engineering Building and the new chemi- 
cal laboratories. Talks by representatives of 
the Experiment Station and the Extension 
Service are scheduled. 

State Department of Education. Marion F. 
Breck, state supervisor of home economics, 
will teach at Pennsylvania State College this 
summer. 


Wilmington. At a city-wide housing con- 


ference held at the Wilmington High School 
on February 19, the purposes and progress of 
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the U. S. Housing Authority were outlined by 
Catherine Bauer, acting director of its research 
and statistics division. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics As- 
sociation. The members of the District of 
Columbia Dietetic Association acted as host- 
esses at the annual joint meeting with the 
Association in the Garden House of the Dodge 
Hotel on February 15. Anna M. Tracy, 
president-elect of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, was the honor guest and speaker. 

A dinner meeting was held at the A.A.U.W. 
Clubhouse on March 23 in honor of Mar- 
garet Russell of the University of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, who spoke on nursery schools in Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

Mary F. Taylor, who is on leave from her 
work with the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, sailed on March 3 for 6 or 8 weeks in 
England, Sweden, Denmark, and France, 
where she will study rural electrification, in- 
cluding the educational program, rates, and 
line construction. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. At 
the dinner meeting at French Lick in March, 
the Association presented Dr. Mabel T. Well- 
man, for many years head of the home eco- 
nomics department at Indiana University, with 
an appropriate expression of its appreciation of 
her service to home economics. She spoke on 
“Some Perspectives of Home Economics.” 

Indiana State Teachers College. The Home 
Economics Club arranged a style show in 
March when garments made by Mrs. Lita 
Luebbers’s and Lucile Marker’s clothing 
classes were modeled. Some of the articles 
were later displayed in a local store. 

Indiana University. Rua Van Horn of the 
U. S. Office of Education visited the campus 
on March 18 to discuss special educational 
problems of the home economics department 
with the staff. Agnes V. Watson, state super- 
visor of home economics, and members of the 
staff from the Indianapolis division were also 
present. 

In the series of 7 lectures of general interest 
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to consumers arranged by the County Con- 
sumers’ Council, Edith Williams discussed 
“Buying Methods and How to Improve 
Them”; Myrtle Anderson, ‘““Types of Clothing 
Information Available to the Consumer”; and 
Elizabeth Stevenson, ‘‘Contributions of Home 
Economics to the Education of the Consumer.” 

Students interested in commercial home eco- 
nomics positions joined a group from the School 
of Business Administration which recently 
visited establishments in Chicago 

Purdue University. Dean Matthews spoke 
before the Lake County Convention of Junior 
Women’s Clubs on March 5 on “Charm in 
Achievement” and before the Goshen Woman’s 
Club on March 8 on “Education Then and 
Now.” She also attended the Central Re- 
gional Conference of Home Economics Educa- 
tion in Chicago. 

Charlotte de Hajek, director of the Royal 
Theater, Budapest, and a °’29 graduate of 
Vassar, recently lectured on the campus on 
“Hungary and Hungarian Peasant Art,” “‘The 
Theater Yesterday and Today,” and ‘“Hun- 
garian Music and the Hungarian Dance.” 

Laura Lorenson of New York City showed an 
exhibit and a motion picture about the manu- 
facture of Spode china in connection with a 
lecture on ““The Magic of the Potter’s Wheel.” 

Extension Service. There are now 39 home 
demonstration agents in Indiana and the ex- 
tension work is organized in 90 counties, with 
7 more counties ready with co-operative funds. 
Last year 117 new home demonstration groups 
were organized. 


IOWA 


Iowa Radio Child Study Club. This co- 
operative enterprise of the three state institu- 
tions of higher education is now in its sixth 
year, with 175 study clubs comprising 2,543 
members distributed through 13 states, in- 
cluding 56 towns in Iowa. 

Iowa State College. During the summer, 
Dr. Margaret Ohlson will conduct a two-week 
course for dietitians at Oklahoma A. & M. 
College; Rosalind Simon will be in charge of 


home economics work at New Mexico State 


Normal University; and Helen Hunter will 
teach the course in adult methods at Oregon 
State College. 
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The applied art department is assisting with 
a W.P.A. project in adult education in handi- 
craft in Des Moines. Two recent graduates of 
the department are on the teaching staff of the 
project. 

The Homemakers’ Half-Hour over Station 
WOI, under the direction of Zenobia Ness of 
the applied art department, is conducting a 
“School for Brides” in co-operation with the 
American home department of the Iowa Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs. The series includes 
information on every phase of founding a new 
home, from the announcement party to the 
last detail in furnishing the house. 

Dr. Margaret Reid is spending the spring 
and summer months studying at the Univer- 
sity of London. Dr. Louise Peet expects to 
travel in England during the summer. 


KANSAS 

Kansas Home Economics Association. Out- 
of-state speakers at the annual meeting in 
Topeka on March 25 and 26 included: Dr. 
Ivol Spafford of the University of Minnesota; 
Mrs. Ruth Cowan Clouse of the Council on 
Foods, American Medical Association; Neva 
Boyd of Northwestern University; and Lenna 
F. Cooper, president of the American Dietetic 
Association. 

Kansas State College. This semester the 
household economics department has opened a 
third home management house known as the 
Margaret Ahlborn Lodge. The houses are 
organized on three scales of living: one repre- 
sents a $3,600 yearly income; the second, 
$2,400; and the third, $1,800. 

In the department of food economics and 
nutrition a unit kitchen for meal preparation 
has been remodeled and furnished with the co- 
operation of the students in the Interior Deco- 
ration 1 classes. 

Dr. Martha Kramer, who is on leave this 
year, is teaching at Yenching University in 
Peiping, China, in spite of unsettled conditions 
in the Orient. 

Dorothy Barfoot, head of the art depart- 
ment, who is on leave this year, spent last 
semester at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. During the spring semester, she will 
be at the University of Arizona. 


Extension Service. The home economists in 
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the Extension Service report 100 per cent 
membership in the A.H.E.A. 

M. Christine Wiggins, clothing and textiles 
specialist, and Ruth Peck, home furnishings 
specialist, are completing work on the master’s 
degree this spring at Columbia University. 

Mary G. Fletcher, the new foods and nutri- 
tion specialist, is working in the eastern half 
of the state. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. Lillian Tal- 
bot, who has joined the home economics divi- 
sion of the State Department of Education as 
local supervisor in northern Louisiana, will 
have her headquarters in the Home Economics 
Building at Louisiana Tech. Though she will 
have supervision over 17 parishes, she has 
agreed to hold weekly meetings with student 
teachers at the Institute to acquaint them with 
problems of northern Louisiana where many 
of them may teach after graduation. 

The Home Economics Club gave a reception 
for Miss Talbot in the Home Management 
House on February 11. 

The home economics staff was represented by 
Helen Graham and Anna Idtse at a conference 
of teachers in the teacher-training colleges of 
Louisiana which was called in Alexandria on 
February 18 by the state supervisors of home 
economics to discuss teacher-training. 

Mother-Daughter Week was observed from 
March 7 to 12 in all high school home economics 
departments of Louisiana by holding teas or 
banquets in honor of the mothers. 


MAINE 


University of Maine. The staff and students 
of the home economics department are co- 
operatively studying the curriculum as it deals 
with preparation for teaching. This study was 
inaugurated at a conference with Edna Amidon 
of the U. S. Office of Education and Florence 
Jenkins, state supervisor of home economics. 
Group and individual meetings were used to 
demonstrate how the curriculum and campus 
life do and might contribute to the self- 
directed education of the student toward a 
sound philosophy of family life and the social 
and technical knowledge and skills needed to 
achieve desirable family-life goals. 
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Farm and Home Week. On Thursday after- 
noon, March 31, nearly 300 people took part in 
a pageant which, by dialogue, dance, panto- 
mime, song, and processional, told the story of 
the Extension Service—its beginning (a gift of 
gratitude for the curing of a crippled child); 
its aid in solving some of the problems of agri- 
culture; its efforts to ease the burden of the 
homemaker; its impetus to growth and achieve- 
ment among the boys and girls; and its con- 
structive association with 30 state-wide or- 
ganizations. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Association. 
The annual spring meeting will be held at the 
Maryland State Teachers College, Towson, 
on April 30. A picnic lunch will be served in 
the glen back of the college. Interesting pro- 
grams have been planned for the high school 
and college student clubs, and there will be a 
pageant depicting the history and development 
of home economics education in Maryland. 

The Association is dedicating its spring news- 
letter to the late Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel of 
Baltimore, author of Successful Family Life on 
the Moderate Income, a pioneer in home eco- 
nomics education, and an active citizen of 
Baltimore. 

In March, Dr. Marietta Eichelberger of the 
Irradiated Evaporated Milk Corporation, Chi- 
cago, spoke at the joint meeting of the Balti- 
more section of the Association and the Balti- 
more home economics teachers. 

University of Maryland. Extension Service. 
The extension agents’ annual conference was 
held at the University from January 5 to 12. 
The first three days were devoted to a school 
of philosophy, with many outstanding men on 
the program. 

In February a State Council of Homemakers’ 
Clubs was organized which will give to the 
homemakers’ clubs their rightful place among 
other state and national organizations. 

Baltimore. The new Eastern High School 
for girls, located on 33d Street opposite the 
Municipal Stadium, was opened in February 
and dedicated in March. Very generous space 
on the third floor is allotted to the home eco- 
nomics department, and simplicity and effi- 
ciency are emphasized in its plan and furnish- 
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ing. Home economics is a required subject 
for all girls in the tenth grade of the senior 
high school and elective in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades. 

The vocational program in the Baltimore 
public schools was extended, beginning in 
February, to include extensive testing and se- 
lection of students in the fifth and sixth grades. 
This necessitated an increase of about 50 per 
cent in the vocational guidance and counseling 
staff. The results of the testing program will 
mean more emphasis on home economics educa- 
tion for girls both in occupational centers and 
in junior and senior high schools. There will 
also be placement and follow-up programs for 
all graduates of the public schools and for all 
withdrawals. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit Home Economics Association. At 
the February meeting, Ereminah D. Jarrard, 
president of the Michigan Home Economics 
Association, introduced the guest speaker, Mrs. 
Kathryn VanAken Burns, president of the 
A.H.E.A., who gave a most interesting 
résumé of the Association’s work and aims. 
Mrs. Laura Ashorn of the Detroit Board of 
Education and Mrs. Charles Spain, wife of the 
executive vice-president of Wayne University, 
were among the guests. 

Michigan State College. A new home man- 
agement house under the supervision of Jean- 
ette Lee was opened in January. 

The nursery school, formerly housed in the 
Home Economics Building, has been moved 
into an adjoining campus residence. 

Wayne University. Before the program of 
activities was planned for the new 7-room apart- 
ment at the University, Mrs. Frances Sander- 
son, director of home economics, visited home 
management houses on other campuses. 

As part of her study of children’s clothing, 
Olive Goodrich is analyzing the requirements 
for an adequate layette and has sent question- 
naires to mothers and physicians. 


Vocational Home Economics. Teachers of 


southwestern Michigan met at Grand Rapids 
on February 18 and 19 for a working conference 
under the chairmanship of Ruth Freegard and 
Gladys Love. 


Significant problems were con- 
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sidered and plans for the coming year were 
formulated. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting was held on April 15 and 
16 in the Edwards Hotel, Jackson. Professor 
Druzilla C. Kent of the University of Tennessee 
was one of the principal speakers. 

See Rice, southern field representative of 
the Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, will give 
a series of baking demonstrations in Mississippi 
during May. 


MISSOURI 


Park College. Margaret Barrett, who re- 
signed to teach at Texas State College at Can- 
yon, has been succeeded by Mrs. Hazel Scott 
Baxter, who is in charge of the courses in child 
development and clothing. There is capacity 
enrollment in all classes in the home economics 
department. Although the college is a liberal 
arts one, one fourth of the senior women are 
majoring in home economics. 

St. Louis. The centennial of public school 
education in St. Louis is being celebrated this 
year. The first school—a two-story brick 
building which cost $3,170, housed 175 pupils, 
and was staffed by two teachers—was opened 
on April 2, 1838. As funds for education were 
scarce, the Lancasterian method of teaching 
was used; that is, the paid teachers presided 
over a large study hall while the pupils were 
taught in small adjoining classrooms by moni- 
tors or voluntary assistants. Though these 
were “public’”’ schools, pupils paid a fee of $2.50 
for a term of 3 months for reading and writing, 
or $2 for reading only. Not until the 1840’s 
were arithmetic, spelling, and geography added. 
In 1889-90 “domestic science” and “‘manual 
training” were added at two centers, but only 
for children who lived near by. At present 
there are 29 centers for seventh- and eighth- 
grade classes in home economics and industrial 
arts, so arranged that children in all the public 
schools can attend. 

A new non-laboratory course in home eco- 
nomics designed to introduce pupilsto some of 
the personal, social, and economic problems of 
family life is being offered to twelfth-grade 
boys and girls in nonsegregated classes. 
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